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BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


“ATRANGE!” said Mrs. Griswold, absently. 
“What could I have done with that let- 
ter—poor Henry’s last? I must search the 
attic carefully ;” and rising, she took her way 
up the long flights of stairs to that treasury of 
odds and ends which is the glory of houses with 
a pedigree. The uncurtained windows. per- 
mitted a flood of wintry sunlight to warm the 
large, low chamber, and the suppressed atmo- 
sphere (as of voices only held in check) which 
broods over such a spot, was not unpleasant. 

A curious Japanese desk, once the ornament 
of her own chamber, was quickly unlocked and 
spread open, while its varied contents mutely 
appealed to the memories of past years. It was 
the season for recollection, and, though by no 
means given to sentimental moods, I think Mrs. 
Griswold breathed a light sigh, the unconscious 
tribute of substantial comfort to unsubstantial 
sweetness faded like her June roses in the 
garden parterres. 

A quaint looking-glass, swinging from the 
wall opposite, gave back the image of a comely 
and fashionable woman beyond forty-five—a 
woman whom care could not burden, who drank 
the pleasant wine of life calmly, never lacking 
the quantity or the flavor she preferred. 

Parcels were disarranged and re-tied, and a 
general review carried on, while the lady re- 
flected: “It is well to make thorough work for 
once.” From something which her hand 
touched, she recoiled at last with a cry of dis- 
may—only a bit of yellow paper, inscribed 
with a name not her own, the drop of sealing- 
wax which secured it unbroken; but the swift 
remembrance it evoked sent her back to a 
Christmas ball at Eversdale, her father’s home. 

Never had the incense of flattery been more 
grateful, or her triumphs more abundant, than 
on her first appearance as the betrothed wife of 
Martin Griswold, a rising man in the business 


world. Once, between the dances, a gentleman 
had slipped this note into her hand, saying 
anxiously—“ You will deliver it to-night?” 
And she, assenting gayly, put it by, and thought 
no more of the matter, until the name of Philip 
Chartrand appeared in a list of foreign passen- 
gers, and her sister Helen drooped as if chilled 
and stricken, though no confessions crossed her 
lips. 

“How stupid of me to forget !” was the secret 
comment upon her own carelessness; “I shall 
never hear the last of it if L confess the blun- 
der.’ And with the moral cowardice of a 
selfish nature, she kept silence, hiding the 
billet in her private desk, and permitting the 
fact to drift out of mind. The prolonged ab- 
sence of Miss Erland at that time aided the 
design, and seventeen years had intervened ; 
but the witness which wrong doing leaves be- 
hind it rose up even now to. convict Mrs. Gris- 
wold. While she mused uneasily, facing the 
array of facts to which she could not deny that 
had given rise, a distressed sound from the 
nursery below summoned her hastily to the 
rescue. Lillian, the pet, had fallen and bruised 
badly her forehead; nothing less than her mo- 
ther’s devotion would soothe her laments, and 
it was an hour before Mrs. Griswold was at 
liberty again. 

Some one passing along the corridor, just 
after the attic door (usually locked) was left 
wide open, was seized with a desire to explore 
that region, and her noiseless steps carried her 
quickly there. 

“Gratia must have been at work,” she 
thought, glancing at the grand upheaval of 
papers that Mrs. Griswold held sacred, and 
was moving on toward the window, but a de- 
tached fragment, fallen beyond its fellows, 
tempted her to stoop and lift it. 

“Helen Erland.” 
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The writing, peculiar and elegant, was very 
dim, the paper so yellow! but “the touch of a 
vanished hand” thrilled her as she read, the 
“sound of a voice” for which the emptiness of 
her days seemed in waiting, sang sweetly in her 
ears. For a moment her only thought was of 
supreme thanksgiving, that the honor and truth 
in which she had kept her blind, womanly 
faith, were vindicated at last. 

A slender, delicately moulded woman, she 
stood erect in the crimson glow which gave 
transient bloom to her lips and cheeks. She 
had walked the round of a limited sphere very 
patiently, choosing the shade where Gratia 
would push forward to the sunlight, accepting 
the duties, and grateful for the pleasures of to- 
day. It was difficult for those nearest Helen 
Erland to say just what her life lacked; prob- 
ably, the aroma of happiness. For many years 
her home had been with Mrs. Griswold, who, 
in her way, looked well to the material wants 
of her one sister. It was pleasant and conve- 
nient to have an unmarried sister at hand, ready 
to act as housekeeper in a dilemma; to amuse 
and pet the children (they clung instinctively 
to Aunt Helen), and to share the burdens and 
gayeties of existence, which, to tell the truth, 
Mr. Griswold was too absorbed in business to 
succeed in doing. 

Society said: “How charming to think of 
Mrs. Griswold and Miss Erland—such de- 
voted sisters! quite like twins, I assure you,” 
and the utter lack of heart sympathy did not 
interfere with this theory. None but the actors 
in this small drama knew to what separation of 
aims and hopes their lives tended. 

Far back in her girlhood, Helen Erland like 
other girls, had dreamed her beautiful dream 
from which the whole future took form and 
hue. No matter if it came to no earthly frui- 
tion but perpetual loss; perhaps she was richer 
and better than the faithless beings around her 
who were incapable of such loving. The com- 
pensations which befall us are no less veiled in 
mystery than the bereavements—both are dis- 
pensed by an unerring Hand. 

Yet, as the cloud was lifted from the sky of 
the past, and the few agitated words in which 
Philip Chartrand confessed his love for her, 
came to their lawful recipient, all the honest 
indignation of which she was capable stirred 
in Helen Erland’s breast. Too keenly she had 
read the nature whose selfish lack of principle 
was now betrayed; it was bitter to recognize 
in the destroyer of her peace, the sister at whose 
side she walked !- - There are seasons when this 
complex puzzle of being is a crushing weight; 


we struggle to reconcile what was never meant 
to be reconciled below; we stagger at results, 
forgetting the causes deep out of sight. So it 
was that standing in the twilight, this lonely 
little woman of whom I write, questioned “how 
can these things be?” the easeful days and 
nights, the golden successes of a hard, unthank- 
ful nature like Gratia Erland’s, while her own 
which had never suffered want in the ordinary 
sense, had hungered and thirsted, and found no 
relief amid the plenty spread for others. Night 
dropped softly upon the bustling city; a chime 
of bells in the tower near by rang out upon the 
blue air, a pean full of promise, and crouching 
close against the window-panes Helen watched 
the western sky and read its new, sweet mean- 
ing. True, it was reading the story of her life 
backwards, for all possibilities that might have 
been were swept away forever; but was she not 
thankful that such had existed? Unconscious 
how the time sped, she kept her vigil with 
Memory, while out of the folding darkness rose 
its dissolving views. The appearance of a lamp 
carried by Mrs. Griswold, who had returned to 
dispose of her affairs, finally disturbed her 
revery, and her hand closed more tightly over 
its recovered treasure, as the lady asked—not 
indifferently—“ Have you been sitting in the 
window all this while, Helen? or did you pull 
over this pile of rubbish? I do not quite un- 
derstand why I keep it.” 

“T never touch what does not belong to me,” 
was the rather equivocal reply, as she rose and 
with one glance behind her (as if leaving a 
tangible presence) passed down the stairs. 

Very carefully Mrs. Griswold hunted the 
spot over for the tiny note which worlds would 
not have tempted her to lose; but it was hope- 
lessly lost; certainly her sister must have taken 
it. At the tea-table, to which none but agree 
able topics were brought, there was no evidence 
of disturbance in the face whose expression was 
not always translatable, and Miss Erland’s 
voice, as musical as in her girlhood, held its 
part in the general conversation. She also ate 


and drank, as people acquire the habit of doing, ° 


with slight regard to taste, while across her 
china plate, and over her goblet of water, cer- 
tain phrases and sentences floated dizzily ; she 
was reading the love-letter whose contents 
would once have turned the current of life for 
her. Sometime—somewhere, would not her 
happiriess be required at the hands which had 
thrown it away? 

A week passed by. No mention of the mat- 
ter was made by Helen, and Mrs. Griswold 
concluded that her fears were groundless; the 
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paper must have slipped into a crack in the 
floor, and there would be the end of it. One 
morning, while engaged in shopping for the 
holidays a lady remarked to her—“ My hus- 
band’s Liverpool partner, Mr. Chartrand, is 
visiting us, and I shall have a small dinner- 
party—a select few—to meet him on Thursday, 
so hold yourself in readiness for an invitation.” 

“My, Chartrand? indeed!’ Mrs. Griswold 
looked odd, almost confused, thought Mrs. 
Hunt; but ere she had defined the notion, the 
feeling, of whatever nature, had vanished. 

“You are very kind, and we shall be de- 
lighted. Are his family also here? Mrs. 
Chartrand was a——” 

“He is a widower with three children; his 
wife was English, I believe. We are very 
much taken with him. Such a charming man !” 
And then another acquaintance claimed Mrs. 
Hunt. 

Really providentiul!” was the mute com- 
ment passed upon some idea floating through 


) suitable time spent in mourning the image of 
; Helen Erland, he consoled himself with the 
‘ society of a rosy English maiden. Fourteen 
2 years she had smiled in his home, and then 
the man was again adrift from domestic ties. 
) His children were provided with a temporary 
; refuge.under the care of the grand-parents, and 
‘ with a vague thought and hope in which the 
2 old, old love rekindled, he sailed for America. 
; Personal beauty was not spoken of in connection 
) with Mr. Chartrand, but true manliness and 
; strength; the comfortable and comforting ele- 
) ment which women absorb in proportion as they 
; are themselves dependent, were abundantly his 
‘ gift. 
2 Quite ignorant of her neighbor’s scheming, 
Mrs. Hunt also had her pet views for Mr. 
) Chartrand in connection with a cousin of her 
( own—one of those well-trained, lovable wo- 
{ men who redeem the name of single life from 
dishonor. With some difficulty she succeeded 
in arranging a visit from her at the time 
Mrs. Griswold’s mind as she drove home to ) when her husband’s partner was expected. A 
dinner. Now and then one could see the end ¢ sunshiny, available guest, who never dreamed 
from the beginning, and “the end” to which\ of the fate she went to meet, Grace Pendleton 

: 

) 

) 

” 





her imagination led up, was a flutter of laceand ? was domesticated among them two or three 
silk, a very aristocratic wedding at St. Stephen’s. § weeks previous, and between herself and Helen 

Just as they were going in to dinner, while ) Erland had sprung up a sudden, impetuous 
the parlor was conveniently dark, the elder sis- ( friendship, of the sort at which men smile dis- 
ter repeated the talk with Mrs. Hunt, and what 5 dainfully, but which is as genuine, almost as 
she had said of Philip Chartrand. any love passion they awaken. 

The younger was silent while she rattled on, A rich, healthful nature, developing in the 
and wound up with the remark that social din- 2 sheltered warmth of prosperity, as few can be 
ners were better than any evening parties to ( said to, Grace Pendleton fascinated the rather 
middle-aged people, and she should follow ) morbid, but ardent and lovely woman who had 
with an entertainment of the same sort, as that ( missed the sphere for which she felt herself pe- 
to which they were asked on Thursday. culiarly fitted. The gorgeous missal of life was - 

“Middle-aged people!” echoed Helen Er- 2 opened to them at vastly different passages, but 
land, with a yearning glance at the broad, sil- | they talked together of the lights and shadows 
very mirror. that had fallen on its leaves, and the intimacy 

No! you will gaze in vain for the fresh, un- ( ofa few days spanned the gulf of busy years in 
returning grace of first youth. Hard as it isto § their acquaintance. They were not school- 
aecept the fact, we bury our violets and daisies, 2 girls, therefore Miss Erland never referred to 
the blossoms of spring, as we go. her love-passage with Philip Chartrand, and 

I am telling a simple story; therefore, my 2 the other, of course, did not suspect it. 
record of the hero is not as romantic as I wish. Down the long drawing-room she came to 

Seventeen years before Philip Chartrand had 5 meet the last arrival of visitors, on the Thurs- 
loved intensely, but, as he supposed, hopelessly, 2 day alluded to, fair and queenly in blue silk 
a lovely girl too shy to reveal her preference 5 and delicate laces, while Mrs. Griswold eye- 
for him. The note to which we have alluded, ) ing Miss Pendleton keenly, was satisfied that 
besought her to reply at once in writing if his 2 her sister was no less attractive that night. As 
suit proved successful, and by silence if it were ) if the past had yielded back at least the reflec- 
rejected. Like hundreds of disappointed men, ? tion of her first loveliness, Helen Erland flushed . 
he rushed from the scene of his sore trial to a | beneath the scarlet blossoms in her hair, and 
new world, and having become a partnerin the ? moved so gracefully in her shimmering, gossa- 
business firm with which he was associated, at ( mer robes, all noticed how finely she appeared. 
their request, settled abroad, where, after a By and by the two friends stood together in 
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a recess opening out to the conservatory, but 
visible from the main parlor, and fitted up with 
pictures and statuary of the choicest description. 
They made a pretty tableau which one of the 
company chose to examine more closely, and 
with a smiling remark to that effect, Mr. Char- 
trand joined them and was introduced to Miss 
Erland. 

“Middle-aged!” there was no denying the 
fact, and because neither recognized in the 
other the portrait in which Memory had 
sketched the original, their talk was free and 


unembarrassed. They were strangers in spite | 


of the dead dream between them; it remained 
to be seen if there were affinities strong enough 
to unite them now. 

Miss Pendleton soon mingled with the guests 
around, and the observant glance of Mrs. Gris- 
wold assured her that the tée-d-tée, slightly 
prolonged, was animated and interesting to the 
pair remaining. Possibly a sigh of satisfaction 
escaped her, the past week had been very ex- 
citing even to her, her designs would culminate 
in success or failure speedily, and as conscience 
had persistently held in reserve a vague sense 
of wrong-doing, she was anxious to see things 
rightly adjusted at last. 

It is so easy for people to believe if the effect 
of their own misdeeds is counteracted, that the 
balance is nicely settled to their account. 
Among the liveliest of the gay group who wel- 
comed Mr. Chartrand to his native shores, that 
gentleman knew not which to admire most; 
the two sisters were charming, but very unlike. 
The cordial invitation to renew his former ac- 
quaintance with the family was gladly accepted, 
and again Helen Erland drifted into the circle 
of an influence she had never really shaken off. 

The short winter days hurried by ; the busi- 
ness and pleasures which “rise up with the 
sun,” whether we will or no, marked them dis- 
tinctively, and it became evident that of the 
hosts who claimed his regard, the choice of a 
wife lay between Grace Pendleton and Helen 
Erland. Doubtless the consciousness of her 
steadfast, patient devotion to her simgle ideal, 
led the more timid woman to conceal behind 
the screen of excessive reserve a tenderness 
which its object never probed. But for the first 
time, Grace Pendleton was made captive, and 
when a trifle betrayed her secret, Philip Char- 
trand asked her to become his wife. 

Are you disappointed? So was Mrs. Gris- 
wold when the news came to her ears, but she 
carried it gently as might be to one whom it 
concerned most deeply. 

The saddest tragedies of life are rehearsed 
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when the doors of the soul are shut; we will 
not force them open, even in imagination, just 
as much work for the spiritless hands ; just as 
much trivial thought for the head so tired with 
aching, remained when Helen Erland’s last 
vision perished, as she found to her regret. 

In higher and holier, if in thorny paths, the 
good Hand of Providence guided her future 
course. Like all who seek in earnest, she was 
made a useful worker, a serene, if not a joyful 
woman. 

But for Mrs. Griswold’s sin was there any 
apology or reparation possible? And yet it was 
but a trifling deed, though the sequel of a life 
turned upon that tiny hinge. 
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THE LINNET’S LESSON. 





LINNET, to the pilot dear, 
With him across the world did steer. 
The anchor dropped in foreign sand, 
Where wide the Indian plains expand, 
There, thousand birds, along the shore, 
Were fluttering seen from flower to flower, 
In plumage of such brilliant sheen 
As never was in Europe seen. 
The linnet gazed with joy around, 
To wait their song; there came no'sound, 
So days passed on; the birds are there— 
No music vibrates in the air. 
The stranger shrewdly did divine 
Such silence to be manners fine; 
Assumed the mode and brought it home, 
And thenceforth uttered not a tone. 
His mother scolded him: “Sir, come; 
Do you not blush to sit so dumb?” 
He’d only answer, looking grave— 
“?’Tis quite the mode beyond the wave.” 

Thus oft we see a travelled fool 

Bring all that’s worst from foreign school. 
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MORE THAN A CREED. 





ELIGION is something more than a creed 

or a sentiment. True, we must have 4 
creed. We need a system of religious beliefs, 
as a foundation. We need sentiments and 
emotions, as a motive power. But what is 4 
foundation without something built upon it? 
What is motive power, if no actual motion is 
the result?” The object of Christ in having an 
organized company of followers in the earth, is 
not that they may have an orthodox creed and 
cultivate pious sentiments, but that they may 
do something. He has a work to be done in 
the world, and they are His workmen. The 
first ery of every truly regenerate soul is, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do ?” 
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A.NEW SERIES OF TEMPERANCE STORIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR ROOM.” 


NUMBER II. ye 

THE UNSTEADY HAND 
HERE is a greater curse am drunken- ‘ 
ness,” said Dr. Grantley. ? 

“Tt may be so,” I answered, “ but it so hap- ‘ 
pens | that I am not aware of its name or exist- ) 
ence.” ( 

“Moderate drinking,” said the Doctor, with § 
an emphasis of tone and manner that showed as 
him to be very much in earnest. 

Dr. Grantley was somewhat of an enthusiast 
on the subject of temperance; yet a clear, strong 
thinker. I did not expect from him any special } 
pleading or begging of the question. ; 

“J would like to hear you make good the a as- 
sertion,” I replied. 

“Nothing is easier. The fact is so plain, that 
I am surprised it is not seen by every one.” 

“Tam all attention. Make it plain to me,’ 
said I. 

“You do not trust a drunkard in any respon- 
sible position,” he replied. “You would not 
ifhe were a lawyer, give an important cause § 
into his hands; nor if he were a surgeon, risk ‘ 
with him a delicate operation. Known drunk- 
ards are not put in command of ships, nor in 
charge of steam engines, nor assigned to places 
where life, property, or important interests are 
at stake. Once class a man with drunkards, 
and you narrow his influence, both for good or 
evil, to a small circle. You rule him out of 
the great world of action, and render him com- 2 
paratively harmless. He is his own worst ( ; 
euemy—disgusting to all around him; but of 
this much use, that he is a living expounder: of ¢ 
the evils of intemperance, teaching by example ( 
their saddest and most humiliating lesson. 

“But your respectable, virtuous, high-minded 
moderate drinkers,” the Doctor continued, 
“hold to society a very different relation. 
They command your ships and armies; they 
are your lawyers, your surgeons, your engi- 
neers, your merchants and manufacturers, with 
whom you risk your goods and money. You 
trust them with your highest and best worldly ‘ 
interests, And it never seems to occur to you 
that they who drink, sometimes tarry long at 
the wine; and may, in some fatal moment, 
when a clear head or steady hand is the only 2 5 
guaranty of success or safety, hurt you, through ‘ 





a slight and temporary incapacity, beyond re- 
pair.” 

I drew a long, deep breath, as the magnitude 
of a danger I had not thought of loomed up be- 
fore me with an almost appalling distinctness. 

“While we count the drunkards who are not 
trusted, by tens,” said the Doctor, “we may 
count this previ class, who hold our lives and 
property in their hands, by thousands.” 

I observed that Dr. Grantley’s voice had in 
it a low thrill, and that he was unusually dis- 
turbed. “You feel strongly on this subject,” 
said I. 

“There is cause,” he answered, dropping his 
tones, and bending his head fs, as though 
a weight had fallen on it suddenly. He was 
silent for an unusually long time. 

“T will give you,” he said at length, “an 
illustration of what I mean. Are you at scbibde 
for half an hour ?” 

“Entirely at your service.” . 

“T drink nothing stronger than tea or coffee, 
as you are aware. Once I took my glass of 
wine at dinner and in social circles, It was 
genteel; had in it. a smack of good breeding, 
and familiarity with society. I cultivated the 
little vanities of connoisseurship, and talked in: 
the usual self-satisfied way of brands, vintages,. 
flavors and the like, as fluently as any one. I 
had, so to speak, all the wine-lingos at my 
finger ends, and was not a little proud of the: 
accomplishment. 

“My special work, as you know, is surgery ; 
a work that, of all others, requires the clear 
head and steady hand. There are occasions 
when, if the knife passes by a hundredth part 
of an inch from the right direction, a fatal re- 
sult is inevitable. We cut down into the quiver- 
ing flesh, and grope about darkly amid sensitive 
nerves and life-flooded arteries, with death 
waiting eagerly for some fatal breach in the 
delicate organism. 

“We hear frequent allusion made to steady-- 
ing the nerves with wine or brandy. I was 
sufficiently well acquainted with the action of 
this class of stimulants on myself, to ignore 
them altogether for at least twenty-four hours 
prior to the performance of even the lightest 
surgical operation. I would have regarded it 
as criminal to take a glass of wine just before 
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using the scalpel, because its effect would have 





been to disturb the free and rapid directions of ? 


my will to the cutting hand, hindering, confus- 
ing, and it might be rendering death certain 
where I was trying to save life. 

“T know that it is the custom with some 
surgeons to steady their nerves with wine or 


brandy before going to the operating table; but ‘ 


I think it will be found in nearly all of these 
cases that the habitual use of these articles has 
substituted an artificial for a normal steadiness 


of nerve, and that the stimulant has become , 


a necessity through abuse. It is said of profes- 
sional gamblers that many of them rigidly ab- 
stain from drink in order to secure clear heads 
and steady hands for their infamous work. The 
surgeon, of all other men, should profit by their 
example.” 

“Did it not occur to you,” I said, “that in 
your own social use of wines, you were gradu- 
ally substituting this general artificial steadi- 


ness of nerve for the natural and healthy, and ° 


that, in time, your abstinence, preliminary to 
using the knife, might defeat the end in view? 
That nature might not rally her forces quickly 
enough, after the withdrawal of substitutes ?” 

“Yes; this very thought that you suggest 
did often present itself; but I pushed it aside. 
It was not agreeable; and I would not look it 
calmly in the face. I had come to like the 
taste of wine, and to enjoy a social glass with 
my friends. 

“Surgery was my first love, and I pursued 
its study and practice with an interest and 
ardor that never abated. My opportunities 
were good, and I made the best of them. After 
acting as assistant in a large hospital for two 
years, I went to Paris and Vienna, spending 
two years in the admirably conducted hospitals 
of those cities under circumstances of special 
advantage. Returning, I entered, at the age of 
twenty-six, on the practice of my profession. 
In five years I had established a reputation 
as wide as the country. Many of my opera- 
tions, some of them almost unheard of in the 
profession, were reported in our own, and trans- 
ferred to foreign, medical journals. I had more 
than the fame I coveted. ° 

“There was a period in my professional life, 
when scarcely a day passed without some call 
on me for the skill that lay in my practised 
hand; and scarcely a week without some pro- 
longed and difficult or dangerous operation. 
The strain on my nerves was very great; the 
amount depending very much on the character 
and condition of my patients, and the degree of 
risk involved. 
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“Tt was about this time, when reports of my 
brilliant operations were spoken of as a per 
petual surprise, that the event occurred whic) 
I am about to relate. 

“T had a friend, older by several years, with 
whom I had long been intimate. He had 
watched my professional debut and caree 
with an interest as deep as he could have fel 
in a brother; and he was very proud of my 
success. One day he came to my office, and 
after a word or two, said, a look of conéem 
settling over his face—‘I wish you would call 
in and examine a lump on Miriam’s neck, 

“He spoke of his wife. 

“¢ What kind of a lump?’ I asked. 

“<¢Tt is about the size of a walnut, and is in. 
creasing in size, I think, quite rapidly, 

“*Tt may be only the temporary swelling of 
a gland, I remarked, with assumed indiffer. 
ence. ‘Is it sore to the touch?’ 

“Not in the least; but Miriam begins to 
complain of a sense of obstruction, as if there 
were pressure on a hlood vessel. I’ve wished 
to speak to you about it for some time, but she 
would not consent.’ 

“*Only about the size of a walnut? I in 
quired. 

“Maybe a little larger, though not much, 

“¢T will call around this afternoon and look 
at it,” said I. ‘Tell Mrs. Baldwin to expect me 
about four o’clock. You will be at home?” 

“Oh, yes,’ he replied, and turned to go, 
But there were questions in his mind that he 
could not leave without asking. ‘ Doctor, he 
said, coming back, and sitting down, ‘this may 
seem a very small matter in your eyes, but I 
am seriously troubled. It is no swelling of a 
gland, but a tumor. Of that I am satisfied.’ 

“He looked searchingly into my face. 

““ What is the exact location ?’ I asked. 

“On a line with the ear, and just above the 
collar bone.’ 

““We were both silent for a time. 

“As I said, Doctor,’ my friend resumel, 
“this thing has troubled me from the begit- 
ning. It rests like a heavy weight on my 
spirits. It shadows me with a strange for 
boding. I am foolish, perhaps.’ 

“¢ Over sensitive about anything that touches 
one so dear as your wife,’ I answered, with 4 
smile. ‘It is natural. But don’t give youre 
needless anxiety. Tumors in the neck a 
usually benignant, as we say, and surgical skil 
ensures their safe removal.’ 

“¢Can they not be extirpated without using 
the knife?’ he asked—‘ re-absorbed by a restored 
healthy action of the parts?’ 
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“¢Tn rare instances this has occurred. But \ Baldwin, who followed me down stairs, after I 


there is no established treatment on which we 
can rely. In my own practice, I have not met 
with a single case where a well-developed 
tumor was re-absorbed by a normal action of 
the parts.’ 

“To not the homeopathists profess to restore, 
by their remedies, this very normal action? 
inquired my friend. 

“J felt a throb of impatience at this reference 
to a school of practitioners for which I felt con- 
tempt. I have since been compelled, by evi- 
dence that only the blindest prejudice would 
disregard, to hold them in different estimation. 


signs of feeling, ‘empirics made good their pro- 
mises, disease would quickly vanish from the 
earth.’ 

“At four, o’clock this afternoon, Doctor.’ 
Mr. Baldwin arose. ( 

“¢At four promptly,’ I answered. And he 
went away. 

“Mrs. Baldwin received me with a quiet ¢ 
cheerfulness of manner, saying—‘ My husband $ 
is apt to worry himself about little things, as 
you are aware.’ 

“Her composure was only assumed; I felt > 
that as her hand lay in mine. My first diagno- 
ris was not satisfactory, and I found great difii- 
culty in concealing the doubts that troubled 
me. The swelling was clearly outlined, but 
not so sharply protuberant as I had been led to 
suppose by the likeness to a walnut which my 
friend had suggested. I feared, from its shape 
and presentation at the surface, and also from 
the fact that the patient complained of a sense 
of pressure on the vessels of the neck, that the 
tumor was deeply seated, and much larger than 
my friend had suspected. But I was most con- 
cerned as to its character. Being hard and 
perceptibly nodulated, there was in my mind 
an apprehension that it might prove malignant 
in character, and the apprehension was made 
stronger by the fact that my patient had a 
scrofulous diathesis. 

“There was no congestion of the veins, nor 
discoloration of skin around the hard protuber- 
ance; no pulsation, elasticity, fluctuation or 
soreness. Only a solid lump that I recognized 
as the small section or lobule of a deeply seated 
tumor, already beginning to press upon and 
obstruct the blood-vessels. It might be fibrous 
or albuminous—benignant.or malignant ; which, 
in this my first diagonsis, I was not able to de- 
termine. But for the constitutional habit of 
my patient, I would have concluded favorably. 

“Tt was not easy to veil my concern from Mr. 


“<Tf’ I replied, keeping out of my voice all : 
) 





had finished the examination, and plied me 
with eager questions. 

“‘Deal plainly with me, Doctor,’ he said. 
‘I wish to know exactly what youthink. Dou’: 
conceal anything,’ 

“His blanching lips, and voice pitched to a 
low key that its tremor might be hidden, to’: 
plainly enough that I must conceal every aj:- 
prehension that troubled me. 

“¢Tt presents all the indications of what we 
call a fibrous tumor,’ said I. 

“¢ Are they of a malignant type?’ he asked, 
with suspended breath. 

“No; they are entirely harmless but for 
their mechanical pressure on surrounding ves- 
sels, tissues and organs,’ 

“He caught his breath with a deep sigh of 
relief; then asked— 

“¢Ts there any danger in their removal ?” 

“None,’ I replied. 

“Have you ever taken a tumor from the 
neck ? he asked 

“More than a dozen.’ 

“Were you always successful ?” 

“¢ Always,’ 

“ His breath came more freely. Then after 
a little pause, he said— ‘ 

“<There will have to be an operation in this 
case?’ I saw his lips grow white again. 

“*¢T fear that it cannot be avoided.’ 

“¢There is one comfort,’ Mr. Baldwin re- 
marked, his voice rallying to an almost cheer 
ful tone, ‘the tumor is small, and evidently 
superficial in its character. The knife will not 
have to go very deep among the arteries, veins 
and nerves so thickly gathered about the 
neck.’ 

“T did not correct his error. 

“¢ How long will it take?’ he next queried. 

“Not very long,’ I answered evasively. 

“<Ten minutes ?” 

“Yes; perhaps a little longer.’ 

“She will not be conscious of pain ?” 

“¢No; no more conscious than if she were a 
sweetly sleeping infant.’ 

“Mr. Baldwin walked nervously the whole 
length of the parlor twice; then stood still in 
front of me. 

“*¢ Doctor,’ he said, solemnly, ‘I place her in 
your hands. She will consent to anything I 
may conclude it best to do. We have entire 
confidence in your judgment and skill.’ 

“He stopped short, and turned. partly away 
to hide excess of feeling. Rallying after a mo- 
ment, he continued, witha forced smile on his 


lips— : 
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“«To your professional eyes I show unmanly } 
weakness. But, you must bear in mind how ? 
very dear she is, Doctor! It makes me shiver ‘ 
in every nerve to think of the knife going down ? 
into her tender flesh. You might cut me to ; 

2 


pieces if that would save her,’ 

“‘Your fears exaggerate the reality, Mr. 
Baldwin,’ I replied. ‘She will go into a deep ‘ 
sleep, and while she dreams pleasant dreams, » 
we will simply dissect out the tumor, with all Q 
its foreign accumulations, and leave the healthy 
organs to continue their action under the old 
laws of unobstructed life.’ 

“*T am weak and foolish, I know,’ he an- 
swered, ‘but I can’t help it. The whole thing 
touches too nearly home.’ 2 

“As I was leaving, he said—‘ Doctor, how 
soon ought it to be done?” ¢ 

“¢The sooner the better,’ I- returned, ‘after > 
the hot weather is over. Say in October. In ( 
the meantime, I will carefully watch its growth | 
and condition.’ 

“My next examination of the tumor, made 
in about a fortnight, satisfied me that it was 
deeply seated, and probably as large as a small 
orange. The protruding portion was only a 
small lobe of the foreign body. A substance 
so large, and of so hard a texture, must neces- 
sarily cause serious displacement of the blood- 
vessels, nerves, glands, and muscles of the neck, 
and render an early extirpation necessary to 
save life. In the two weeks there had been 
perceptible growth. 

“During the next two months I saw Mrs. 
Baldwin frequently, and noticed with concern 
increasing signs of pressure on the carotids, 
indicated by a slight suffusion of theface. The 
middle of October was set down as the time 
when the operation should be made. As the 
period approached, I felt a nervous dread about 
the case. I had consulted the most distin- 
guished surgeon in the city, my senior by over 
fifteen years. His diagnosis agreed in every 
particular with my own. We were satisfied 
that it was a fibrous tumor, non-malignant, but 
so deeply cast among the great vessels, and 
probably so attached to their sheaths, as to 
render extirpation a difficult, and without great 
caution a dangerous operation. 

“This was the only case, in all my practice, 
where I felt like transferring the responsibility 
to another. Not because of the difficulty—that 
would only have quickened my ardor—but be- 
cause Mrs. Baldwin was the tenderly beloved 
wife of the oldest, warmest and truest friend I 
possessed; and I knew that personal feeling 
would come in, and might disturb the cool 
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equilibrium of mind so essential to skill and 
steadiness of hand. 

“As the time approached, my concern ip. 
creased. So oppressive did this become, that 
at last I sent for Mr. Baldwin, and seriously 
proposed that Dr. B , the eminent sur. 
geon to whom I have just referred, should be 
called on to perform the operation. 

“¢ He is older, and has a larger experience’ 
Isaid. ‘All the profession award to him the 
first place in our city, if not in the country, 

“*T have no doubt of his skill,’ replied my 
friend, speaking in a firm, decided way, ‘but 
his skill is not supplemented with sobriety, 
You know that as well as I do. His habit of 
drinking too freely has become a thing of com- 
mon notoriety, and is gradually destroying 
public confidence. Oh, no, Doctor! The hand 
that cuts down into her dear flesh must be 
steadied by healthy nerves, and not by wine or 
brandy! I will not hear to it. The man isa 
drunkard—I call his habitual and excessive 
use of strong drinks by its right name—and s0 
I set him aside. I will not run any risks with 
a drunkard. He hangs out a sign on which is 
written, Beware! I read it, and pass over to 
the other side, getting out of the way of danger’ 

“T felt strongly the force of all this, and said 
no more about Dr. B The day came at 
last. Ten o’clock was the hour at which the 
operation was to be performed. For two whole 
days I had strictly abstained from even a glass 
of wine, giving my nervous system that long 
period in which to recover the natural steadi- 
ness which might have been weakened through 
overaction occasioned by stimulants, 

“Mr. Baldwin called on me as early as eight 
o’clock. He was very nervous, and oppressed 
by evil forebodings.. The number and variety 
of the questions he had to ask, annoyed me; 
for I could not answer them truthfully, without 
adding to his overwrought fears. Not that! 
apprehended danger, for I was master of my 
profession, and knew the exact location of 
every artery, vein, nerve, gland and muscle 
among which I had to pass the scalpel. Nay, 
in order to make assurance doubly sure, I had 
spent an hour in the dissecting-room on the 
day before, giving to the anatomical organism 
of the neck a new and close examination. I 
had but to extirpate a tumor—badly located, it 
is true—and this any skilful surgeon might 
safely accomplish. A steady and confident 
hand, and favoring circumstances, were all that 
he required. 

“T carefully concealed my annoyance undet 
a light, almost playful exterior, and rallied him 
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for his unmanly weakness—called the opera- , 


tion one of minor importance, involving little 
risk. I could not reassure him, however. A 
shadow of coming evil rested darkly on his 
spirit. 

“At ten o’clock, accompanied by three as- 
sistants, one of them a surgeon of tried skill, I 
repaired to the house of my friend. The white 
face and scared look of the servant who admit- 
ted us, and asked us to go up tothe front cham- 
ber in the second story, was something familiar 
to my professional eyes, and did not in the 
least disturb the equipoise of mind essential to 
my work. In the hall above, Mr. Baldwin’s 
trembling hand grasped mine with a silent 
pressure. I smiled as I said, “Good morning !” 
in an unconcerned voice, and passed into the 
room where the operation was to be made. The 
table I had selected was there. Quickly and 
silently, acting from previous concert, we placed 
this table in the best relation to the light, ar- 
ranged instruments, bandages, and all things 
necessary to the work in hand, and then, after 
giving to this preparation the temporary con- 
cealment in our power, announced our readiness. 

“Ina moment after, Mrs. Baldwin entered 
from the adjoining chamber. She was a beau- 
tiful woman, in the prime of life. Never had 
she looked more beautiful than now. Her 
strong will had mastered fear; and strength, 
courage and resignation looked out from her 
clear eyes, and rested on her firm lips. 

“She smiled, but did not speak. I took her 
by the hand and led her to the table on which 
she was to lie during’the operation, saying as I 
did so—‘ It will all be over in a few minutes, 
and you wont feel it as much as a pin-scratch.’ 

“As soon as she was in position, an assistant, 
according to arrangement, presented the sponge 
saturated with ether, and in two minutes com- 
plete anasthesia was produced. On the instant 
I made an incision, and cut quickly down to the 
tumor. It was a hard, fibrous substance; and a 
few carefully made efforts to dissect it away 
from the surrounding parts, confirmed my pre- 
vious opinion that it was large and deeply 
seated. But I understood my business, and 
was now so entirely interested in what I was 
doing, that I forgot my patient’s identity, and 
80 pursued the work in hand with a concentra- 
tion of thought and purpose that gave science 
and skill their best result. It took full twenty- 
five minutes to separate the tumor from all the 
blood-vessels, nerves and muscles it had in- 
volved. At the end of thirty minutes, we bore 
our patient. still insensible, to her bed in the 
adjoining chamber, and laid her down gently, 
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as one in quiet sleep—the ordeal safely 
over. 

“T shall never forget the look of sweet thank- 
fulness that came into her eyes, as, not long 
after, I told her that the operation so long 
dreaded had been safely performed. 

“* And I knew nothing of it !’ she whispered ; 
then added, shutting her eyes, and speaking to 
herself—‘ It is wonderful! Thank God for this, 
among other manifold blessings !’ 

As for my friend, he wrung my hands, ang 
cried for excess of joy with unmanly weakness. 
A surgeon sees much of human nature on this 
side. My hand was in a tremor now, and my 
nerves ajar. I went back to my office, and took 
a glass of wine to steady them. Two hours af- 
terward I called on my patient, and found her 
sleeping; and at four o’clock I called again. At 
five I was engaged to dine at the house of a 
professional friend, and meet some gentlemen 
from a neighboring city. Everything was, ap- 
parently, in a safe condition, and I went to my 
dinner engagement with a mind altogether at 
ease. 

wa 3 , at whose house I dined that 
day, was what we call a good liver, and dainty 
in wines. He liked to talk of his well-filled 
cellar, and of the brands and vintages from 
which it was stocked ; and he usually succeeded: 
in transferring to his guests a measure of his own 
weakness. Contagion works easily in this di- 
rection. There were, on this occasion, four or: 
five different kinds of wine on the table, and 
our host seemed to feel that in no better way 
could he manifest hospitality than in pressing 
us often to drink. The abstinence I had prac- 
tised for a couple of days, and the relief of 
mind felt in ‘consequence of the successful result 
of an operation I had almost dreaded to per- 
form, naturally led me to a freer use of the 
tempting liquors that were set before us. As 
bottle after bottle was opened, and the vintage 
announced, we filled our glasses, sipped, praised, 
and drank, greatly to the satisfaction of our host, 
who flattered himself that we were connoisseurs 
and full of admiration for his exquisite tasté in 
selection. 

“T was just lifting my fifth glass, when a 
servant, stooping to my ear, said—‘ Doctor, 
you are called for in haste.’ 

“Rising, I asked to be excused for a moment, 
and went down stairs. One of my students was 
in the hall. 

“¢ What is it, Harding?’ I asked. 

“< An artery in Mrs. Baldwin’s neck has 
commenced bleeding, and they have sent for 
you to come as quickly as possible.’ © 
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“‘Have you my instrument case?” I in- 
quired. 

“¢ Yes, sir.’ 

“¢ And the carriage? 

“Yes sir’ 

“¢ Ether ?” 

“«Bverything that can be needed,’ he an- 
swered, 

“Thank you, Harding! Thank you! Your 
thoughtful promptness has saved much time.’ 
[ hurried into the carriage with my student, 
and drove rapidly to the house of Mr. Baldwin, 

“Tf I could have forgotten the fact of having 
taken so freely of wine, the stimulant of the 
occasion might have overridden the excess, and 
given me the steady hand and clear mental 
poise so much needed now. But, so far from 
forgetting, the fact threw itself with a shock 
into my consciousness; and with almost a 
shiver of alarm, I noted a mental confusion and 
want of physical command, that unfitted me for 
any use of the surgeon’s knife. But the exigency 
was pressing. I could not tell, until I saw my 
patient, how copious the hemorrhage might be, 
nor how immediate the danger. 

“Mr. Baldwin met me on my entrance, look- 
ing greatly alarmed. 

“*QOh, Doctor! I’m so glad you have come. 
I was afraid she might bleed to death.’ 

“* No danger of that,’ I answered, with feigned 
unconcern. ‘Some small artery, not well ligated, 
has given way, and will have to be tied again.’ 

“Ah! Ifhe could have seen the low shiver 
running along my nerves, as the closing words 
of the sentence struck my own ears! Not that 
the re-ligation of an artery under the circum- 
stances was a very difficult or serious affair. It 
was my condition that made the case one of 
extreme peril. 

“ Don’t think,” said the Doctor, “that I was 
what is called ‘the worse for wine.’ Under 
almost any other circumstances, except those 
thrust upon me so unexpectedly, I would hardly 
have noticed a difference of sensation or con- 
dition.” 

He paused, wiping the sweat from his fore- 
head. Then resumed: 

“T found, on reaching my patient, that one of 
the largest of the small arteries I had deemed 
it necessary to cut in separating the tumor 
from surrounding tissues, was bleeding freely. 
Half a dozen handkerchiefs and napkins had 
already been saturated with blood. The case 
demanded prompt treatment. I must open the 
wound, find the artery, and tie it again. 

“ Ether was promptly given, and as soon as 
the patient was fairly under its influence, I re- 
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moved the dressings, and cut the few sutures 
with which I had drawn the wound together, 
The cavity left by the tumor was full of blood, 
After removing this with sponges, I could see, 
at the extreme lower part of the orifice, a free jet 
of blood, and knew just the artery that must again 
be taken up and tied. The surrounding parts 
had swollen, thus embedding the mouth of the 
artery, and I could not recover it without cut- 
ting deeper. To this I proceeded, but with a 
nervous unsteadiness of hand such as I had 
never experienced in all my professional life; 
a nervousness increased by a knowledge of the 
fact, that the internal jugular vein was only a 
few lines distant from the keen-pointed edge of 
the bistoury with which I was cutting down to 
get at the bleeding artery. 

“There came a single moment in which I 
lost a clear perception of what I was doing. I 
seemed smitten, suddenly, with both physical 
and mental blindness; as if some malignant 
spirit, coming nearer through the disordered 
condition wrought by unnatural stimulation, 
took possession of all my powers, and in an in- 
stant wrought an evil that no human agency 
could repair. A sound, it had never been my 
misfortune to hear before—and I pray God I 
may never hear again—startled me to an agon- 
izing sense of what my unnerved hand had 
done in a fatal moment of oblivion. Too welll 
knew the meaning of that loud, hissing, sucking, 
and gurgling that smote my ear. I had wound- 
ed the jugular vein, and air was rushing in! 

“Tf I had possessed full command of myself, 
as in the morning, immin¢ht as the danger was, 
I would have been calm, and I think equal to 
the emergency. As it was, the new and peril 
ous condition of my patient, that demanded 
prompt and intelligent action, paralyzed me for 
several moments, and I only aroused to a full 
apprehension of the case and its duties, by see 
ing my patient begin to struggle for breath as 
sheinspired. Her face, which had been slightly 
flushed, became deadly pale, and distressed. 

“To close the wound I had made and stop 
the influx of air, must be done immediately, or 
nothing could save her life. Already sufficient 
air had entered to alter the condition of the 
blood in the right cavities of the heart, and pre 
vent its free transmission to the lungs through 
the pulmonary arteries. Life and death hung 
on every instant of time. I groped, blindly, 
for the wound, and when I found it, failed, in 
my terrible confusion in a prompt application 
of pressure to the exact point. 

“Too late! too late! I cannot dwell on the 
particulars! By the time I could close the 
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THE PROFANATION. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
SAW the fields of golden grain 
Wave glorious in the summer air, 
The ripe results of sun and rain, 
Of sturdy toil and heavenly care. 


( 
fatal wound, the destroyer’s work was done. I ( 
opened, in my despair—clear-headed and firm- 
handed enough now—the right jugular, and } 
passing a flexible tube into the auricle, tried by 5 
suction to empty the heart of the air and blood > 
which had been churned up there into a spu- 





mous mass. But too much time had been lost, 
and my patient was beyond the reach of human 


skill. She sank rapidly, and in less than half 


an hour the last feeble pulses died 1” 

Dr. Grantley was strongly agitated. “In 
pity for myself, I drop a veil over what fol- 
lowed,” he said after sitting for a long time like 
one in a dream. “Out from that agonizing 
past I have lifted this fearful thing, that it may 
stand as a lesson and a warning. If I had been 
a drunkard, no such catastrophe could have 
happened in my practice; for men will not 
trust a drunkard in any case where the issue is 


life or death. But I was a respectable, trusted, ; 


moderate drinker, able to take my four or five 
glasses of wine without betraying the fact to 
common observation; and so, too frequently in 
a state that unfitted me for the delicate and 
often dangerous operations I was at any mo- 
ment liable to be called on to perform. 

“From that day to this, no stimulating 
draught has passed my lips. If I am fanatical, 
as some have said, in the matter of temperance, 
you have the explanation. And now, I re-assert 
what I said in the beginning, that society is 
hurt more by moderate drinking than by drunk- 
enness—yea, a thousand-fold more. Towards 
the drunkard we are ever on guard; but we 
take the moderate drinker into our closest con- 
fidence, and entrust him with our highest and 
dearest interests—and all the while, through a 
weak self-indulgence, he is consorting with an 
enemy that enters when we open our doors to 
welcome him, and in some unguarded and un- 
suspecting moment, injures us, it may be, be- 
yond repair !” 
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“Your handwriting is very bad indeed,” 
said a gentleman to a young college friend, who 
was more addicted to boating and cricketing 
than to hard study ; “you really ought to write 
better.” “Ay, ay,” returned the young man, 
“it is all very well for you to tell me that; but 
if I were to write better, people would be find- 
ing out how I spell.” 


Sachin 

Do not attempt to frighten children and infe- 
tiors by passion. It does more harm to your 
own character than it does good to them. The 
same thing is better done by firmness and per- 
suasion. 
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One billowy sea of white and green, 
Of bearded barley, wheat, and rye, 
Stretched, islanded with woods between, 
Where the slow wains for ships went by. 


O’er pluméd ranks, the noble maize 
A thousand emerald banners flung 

To the warm light of autumn days, 
And Plenty’s victor anthem sung. 


The glorious orchard’s lavish limbs 
Bent with their wealth’s delicious load— 
A whole rich summer’s dews and hymns, 
And golden dawns within it glowed. 


More beautiful than Orient gems, 
And bursting full of luscious sweets, 
The grapes surcharged their brittle stems, 
And filled the air with odorous heats. 


The peach, whose melting richness swelled 
The tinted velvet of its cheek, 

In Sunshine’s ardent arm was held, 
A blushing bride too blest to speak. 


Oh, Heaven! how crowned is.man to-day! 
How Winter’s hounds may bark in vain, 

He has such largess piled away 
Condensed of summer’s sun and rain. 


With what a taste of Eden’s calm 
Eye, lip, and soul may revel now! 

And harmless Luxury press the palm 
Of Hygeia with a nuptial vow! 


Profaned! profaned! oh, gracious God! 

Thy glorious bounty, racked and wrung, 
Drips venom in a fiery flood, 

That blights and maddens brain and tongue, 


So rich and sweet, so pure and strong, 
So full of joy, and life, and power; 
And now so terrible with wrong, 
So black with evil’s thunder-shower ! 


The golden corn whose barnered host 
Rolled back invading Hunger’s horde, 

Is made her ally, prouder boast 

Of death and woe than fire or sword. 


The fevered blood of grape and peach 
Drops, deadlier than the Gorgon’s head, 
A rain of asps, with stings that reach 
The life that is not nursed by bread. 


Oh, God! how fearful is their crime 
Who so profane thy perfect gift! 
How darkly steeped in blood and slime 
The treasures of their deadly thrift! 
Yational Temperance Advocate. 











GERTRUDE’S MISUNDERSTANDING; 
OR, “WE ARE OUR OWN FATES.” 


BY VIRGINIA ALSTON. 


I, 
HE brook murmured lovingly over the little 
white pebbles which lay half imbedded in 
the cool, green moss, or dashed mad, merrily 
over the larger stones, recalling the words from 
Tennyson’s “ Brook” — 
“TI chatter over stony ways 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble.on the pebbles.” 

The sun, not yet an hour high, shimmered 
and shone through every tiny dewdrop in the 
broad meadows and clover-fields. Through the 
tops of the trees could be seen the chimneys of 
Squire Hathaway’s gabled farm-house, from 
which curled the light blue smoke, like an airy 
pennon flung to the breeze. 

This, and more, I could see, standing on the 
little rustic bridge which spanned the brook. 
Half in and half out the shadow of the bridge 
lay a large stone. There seemed to be a con- 
stant struggle going on between the water and 
this rock, as though it, being considered an in- 
truder, were fighting off the brave little waves 
to keep its position. 

I had been watching this mimic warfare for 
some moments, when, as the water parted 
around the base of the rock, I saw a shining 
object in a small cleft. With the aid of a step- 
ping-stone, I reached the rock, and, detaching a 
piece of moss which floated swiftly down stream, 
lifted a broad gold ring. The action of the 
water had worn it partially away on the side 
exposed to it. On the inside of the ring were 
the words, “Ruth, from—” The last letters 
were washed almost indistinct, and might have 
been, F. F., or H. H. 

I turned it in my hand with much curiosity. 
There surely was some story connected with it. 
Could it have been dropped purposely there by 
a faithless wife, or had it slipped accidentally 
from the taper finger of some fair betrothed? 

Being a lawyer by profession, and accus- 
tomed to bringing effects back to causes, I de- 
termined, if possible, to discover the history of 
this ring. 

Aroused from my perplexed musings by the 
sound of the breakfast “horn,” I left the little 
bridge, and slowly sauntered through the cool, 
shady lane which led to the farm-house, think- 
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ing of that small gold circle which now lay safely 
in my vest pocket, after who knows how many 
months spent in the little fissure of the rock, 
and of my strange discovery of it. 

At the table I spoke of my adventure, and 
was assured that there was not a Ruth in the 
neighborhood. I inquired if visitors had been 
lately there. 

“No,” said Betline, the farmer’s daughter. 
“About this time last year, Mr. Chillon and 
his daughter, Miss Gertrude, were at the Widow 
Tupper’s a day or two on their way North, but 
they are the only boarders in the valley I 
recollect.” 

The ring, then, had no owner here. So now 
I had the whole world, except this smal] valley, 
to search through for the hand on which this 
ring belonged. 

II. 

The warm days of August passed, and the 
rich, golden hazes of September wrapped them- 
selves around the forests, and the sunlight 
streaming over them a golden mantle threw. 
The time had come when I must leave the cool 
woods and quict lanes, mossy banks and little 
mountain rivulet, for my oflice and briefs, 

I returned to the city, and a year passed 
away, during which my search was unsuccess- 
ful. The wall back of my clerk’s desk had 
been disfigured so badly with ink, that the 


janitress had a long time before fastened a 


newspaper so as to hide the many great and 
small ink spots there. 

Drop! drop! fell the rain from the eaves— 
throb !.throb! beat my temples, until, no longer 
able to sit still, I arose and paced the floor, 
until my attention was attracted by a curious 
encrier lately placed on his desk by the clerk. 
From this my eyes wandered to the newspaper 
above, and there immediately before me I saw 
the words—“ Ruth, from F. H.” 

My headache was gone; and tearing the 
paper from the wall, I read the following ad- 
vertisement :— 

“Lost, a plain gold ring. ‘Ruth; from F. 
H-’ inside. Double the value will be given if 
returned to 437 Blank street.” 

Here, then, was what I had sought for during 
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a year, discovered by accident, not by any suc- 
cessful ferreting of my own. 

The paper was one of the sev2nth of Septem- 
ber of the preceding year. 

Taking my hat and umbrella, forth I went 
through the driving rain directly towards 437 
Blank street. As I stepped from the car, the 
last of a long line of carriages swept from the 
door, and the undertaker was left untying the 
long crépe which hung from the bell. Of course 
I could not think of then intruding, and with 
an unsatisfied feeling turned towards my office. 
I inquired the name of the deceased. 

“Miss Gertrude Chillon.” 

I walked away, relieved at finding it was not 
Ruth. Gertrude Chillon! Where had I heard 
the name? Probably we had flirted together 
in Mrs. A’s conservatoire, or waltzed at Mrs. 
B’s ball; and so, being unable to remember, the 
name passed from my mind. 

Two months quickly sped away, and once 
more I stood on the same steps. As I was 
pulling the bell the door opened, and in a mo- 
ment my hand was tightly clasped in that of my 
old chum, Fred Godfrey. Closing the door, he 
led me, with words of hearty welcome, to the 
library. 

As we entered, a graceful girl of about twenty, 
was standing looking from the window. Fred 
introduced her as his sister Ruth. 

After conversing on indifferent subjects for 
some moments, I took the ring from my 
pocket, and handing it to her, said that I had 
seen the advertisement but two months before, 
and had immediately set out to return it; but 
discovering the affliction of the family, had de- 
ferred returning the ring until then. 

Miss Godfrey seemed much affected. She 
thanked me for taking so much trouble, saying 
that it was the gift of a deceased friend. As 
she spoke, her beautiful gray eyes were dimmed 
with tears, 

Rising to take leave, both she and Fred cor- 
dially invited me to call again. This I did 
quite frequently, until at last, strange to say, the 
time between’ my visits gradually shortened, 
and one evening, six or seven months after my 
first visit, I found myself placing ‘a ring with 
“Ruth, from Charley” on the inside, upon the 
third finger of the left hand of Miss Ruth God- 
frey, 


Kit. 


As we were sitting one evening on the moon- 
lit piazza of Mr. Godfre y’s country house, Ruth 


said—“T have a long story to tell you, Charley, 
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about my ring which you found, if you would 
like to listen to it.” 

Of course I vowed nothing would -please me 
more. So she began :— 

“My cousin, Gertrude Chillon, of whom you 
have heard me so often speak, lost her mother 
when but five years old. Mamma, her aunt, 
immediately brought her home. As we 
were of the same age, and neither having sis- 
ters, we grew up as such. Her mother was a 
beautiful Spanish girl whom my uncle had 
married while abroad. He being young and 
handsome, did not devote himself exclusively 
to his wife; but on his return to America con- 
tinued the same life he had always led. So 
poor Guilia, pining for the dear ones she had 
left, and for her native land, sunny Spain, died 
broken-hearted, far from the groves and foun- 
tains she loved so well and longed so passion- 
ately to see once more. The physicians de- 
clared her heart affected, but how they knew 
not. Gertrude resembled her lovely Cas- 
tilian mother both in appearance and dispo- 
sition. 

Uncle Chillon being in the navy, has been 
separated sometimes for years from his daugh- 
ter—last summer, a year ago, being longer at 
home than I can ever remember before. We 
spent the season at Newport, and it was there 
that the principal events of which I will tell 
you took place. 

“ Papa’s nephew, Fraser Humphreys was in 
business in New Orleans, but spent the summer 
North, accompanying us. Fraser and I had 
grown up from infancy to childhood together, 
but had not met since his departure South, five 
years before. From a handsome boy he had 
changed to a handsome man. Our old inti- 
macy was renewed, and we drove, walked, 
danced and sailed very often together. Ger- 
trude, as I said, was very beautiful and an ac- 
complished coquette, I saw with pleasure the 
admiration of Fraser for her, and evidently: she 
was pleased with him. Still, he was equally 
attentive to us both. 

“The seventeenth of July was my birthday. 
As we were walking immediately after break- 
fast, Fraser put in my hand a small box con- 
taining the gold ring you found in the water. 

“¢ Ruthie,’ he said, ‘I am going back to New 
Orleans in a few weeks, so I have given you a 
ring for a birthday present in preference to 
anything else, as it will be with you constantly 
to remind you of me.’ So I put it on, acciden- 
tally: the engagement finger. 

“As I was brushing my hair for dinner, 
Gertrude saw it and exclaimed in a quick, 
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sharp way—‘Ruth, who gave you that 
ring?’ 

“<‘Tt has “Ruth from F. H.” in it, I said, 
laughing. Can you guess now?” 

“She turned very pale, and I thought was 
fainting. I tried to put my arm around her to 
support her, but she put me aside with a faint 
smile, saying— It is nothing, do not be alarmed. 
I am sometimes afraid I will die of heart dis- 
ease, like my mother’ 

“With this she resumed dressing, and ap- 
peared at dinner in a more elaborate toilette 
than usual. 

“During the evening, whenever I looked at 
her, she seemed in the highest spirits, dashing 
off sparkling bon mots and repartees with the 
circle who surrounded her. Only with Fraser 
she was distant and reseryed—a marked change 
from the night before. 

“When we retired to our room, she said— 
‘Ruthie, that terrible pain in my heart quite 
made me forget to congratulate you to-day.’ 
And she stooped and kissed me, then walked 
away. I thanked her, supposing she referred 
to my eighteenth birthday. 

“During the next three weeks she was ex- 
ceedingly cold to Fraser, who could obtain no 
explanation. She had persuaded my uncle to 
take her the tour of the lakes, and return home 
to New York when we did. 

“Fraser left for Baltimore, where he was to 
remain until November, about three days be- 
fore Gertie and her father started. The morn- 
ing they left I was sitting at my window look- 
ing out on the storm which was arising, when 
I for the first time missed my ring. I searched 
the room carefully, and not finding it there, 
papa made inquiries in and around the hotel. 
All efforts to recover it were unsuccessful, and 
when we returned to New York, in September, 
it was advertised, thinking it might have been 
found by some person just leaving Newport. I 
prized it very highly on account of the giver 
and associations connected with it. 

“ About the first of October, Gertie returned, 
and my uncle started on a year’s cruise. The 
day after she came, a telegram arrived for 
father, stating that Fraser was dying in Balti- 
more. I went immediately to my room, and 
seeing my cousin, told her. She seemed more 
shocked than I supposed she would be, after 
her conduct towards him during the summer. 

“*Ruthie,’ she said, very gently, ‘are you 
going to hiro?’ 

“‘Certainly not,’ I answered, 
at five o’clock.’ 

“‘What! you, his betrothed, will sit quietly 
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here, while he, alone among strangers, dies 
longing for one more glance, one more word 
from you? Oh! cold, unfeeling girl!’ 

“She had started from her chair, and now 
stood before me.in her angry, excited beauty, 

“‘Oh! Gertrude, what do you mean? [his 
betrothed? Never did either of us dream for 
an instant of such a thing.’ 

“She caught my hand, and with flashing 
eyes demanded why I had deceived her about 
the ring. Now I understood all—her changed 
deportment and assumed indifference. I ag. 
sured her, with many a sob and tear for them 
both, that I had never supposed for an instant 
that she believed mine an engagement ring, 
and told her what Fraser had long before made 
known to me that he loved her. 

““Then I will go to him,’ she said, quietly, 
and at five o’clock started with my father for 
Baltimore. 

“When they reached their destination, they 
went immediately to the hotel where he was, 
and found that my darling cousin had died but 
a few hours before. His remains were brought 
to New York, and I could scarcely believe that 
the worn, weary woman who returned with 
them was the same beautiful Gertrude who had 
left me a short time before. She now wore 
deep mourning; and, disregarding the opinion 
of the world, neither visited or received even 
her old friends. So bitterly did she reproach 
herself and grieve, that very soon her health 
gave way. The physicians declared she must 
have change, and recommended a sea voyage, 
With this advice she was détermined not to 
comply, and refused to leave home. We did 
everything to alter her determination, but, like 
the madre who had slept for fifteen years be 
neath the green sod, and over whose grave the 
sweet south winds sobbed and whispered many 
a requiem, she would sink, but never bend. 

“So the months slipped silently and sadly by 
one by one, Gertie’s health failing very fast, 
until, when November came cold and mourn 
ful, we laid her by the side of the other broken- 
hearted woman sleeping in that beautiful city 
of the dead, Greenwood—mother and daughter 
side by side. In her desk we found a note ad 
dressed to me.” 

Ruth gave me the note, and passing into the 
lighted library, I read :— 


“Daring Rutu :—I have often felt like say- 
ing that to you which I am now about to write, 
but it has been so painful a subject that I could 
never bear to mention. The night before I left 
Newport, a year ago last August, I saw your 
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ring—the lost ring—on your engagement finger. 
I see now I terribly misunderstood you about 
your birthday present. I was never like you, 
cool and quiet about everything. My Spanish 
mother gave me a passionate. disposition, and 
taught me much superstition withal. I thought 
if you lost your engagement ring, you would 
never marry Fraser Humphreys. And oh, 
Ruth, God knows how I loved him! What 
fierce battles I fought with myself that I might 
appear indifferent, when for him I would will- 
ingly have died, if he would grieve for me 
when gone. Do not think, ah! dearest and 
kindest, my sister, that you were less dear to 
me. It was not so, only the other covered that 
love with its depth. 

“Tn the quiet night, with the soft, pale moon- 
beams shining on the ring, I, burning with 
jealousy, slipped it from your hand. One day 
I was standing on a bridge which spanned a 
little rivulet among the hills of New Hamp- 
shire. Gazing at the gurgling water, my 
thoughts were far away with him who sleeps 


go peacefully where I soon shall rest, ‘deep in 


the silent grave; and impelled by an irresisti- 
ble impulse, I dropped the ring, and without 
looking again into the brook, passed from it, 
where yet it doubtless lies, 

“You will forgive me for depriving you of 
your cherished gift, when you think of my 
bitter suffering. I can never forgive myself for 
my wilful blindness. He sought so often for 
one kind word; and now, when it is too late, I 
feel that he loved me. Since then I can sin- 
cerely say— 

‘I did pursue 
A path beset with briers and wet with tears like dew’ 

“When I die you will see this. That God 
will keep you from misery, or even the shadow 
of sorrow, is the prayer of 

“Your cousin, 


When I returned to the piazza, Ruth had 
gone, and, lighting a cigar, I passed out into 
the night, almost weeping for the two poor 
lives whose suns had set in clouds, and on which 
the star of hope never arose. Ah! truly 


“We are our own fates. Our own deeds 
Are our own doomsmen.” 
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THERE can hardly be a greater unkindness 
than to awaken high hopes in the hearts of the 
poor which we are very slow to realize. A gift 
long waited for, seldom affords much pleasure 
in the end. It is looked upon at last as a debt. 
But an unexpected favor often fills the heart 
with overflowing gratitude. 
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TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 





“What I spent, that I had; what I kept, that I lost; 
what I gave, that I have.”—Old Epitaph. 


VERY coin of earthly treasure 
We have lavished upon earth 
For our simple worldly pleasure, 
May be reckoned something worth; 
For the spending was not losing, 
Though the purchase were but small ; 
It has perished with the using; 
We have had it—that is all! 


All the gold we leave behind us 
When we turn to dust again, 
(Though our avarice may blind us,) 
We have gathered quite in vain; 
Since we neither can direct it, 
By the winds of fortune tossed, 
Nor in other worlds expect it ; 
What we hoarded—we have lost. 


But each merciful oblation, 
(Seed of pity, wisely sown,) 
What we gave in self-negation, 
We may safely call our own. 
Thus of treasure freely given, 
For the future we may hoard, 
For the angels keep, in Heaven, 


What is lent unto the Lord. Saxe, 





THE IRON BAR. 





A BAR of iron worth five dollars, worked 
into horse-shoes, is worth ten dollars and 
fifty cents; made into needles, it is worth three 
hundred and fifty-five dollars; made into pen- 
knife blades, it is worth three thousand two 
hundred and eighty-five dollars; made into 
balance springs of watches, it is worth two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 

What a drilling the poor bar must undergo 
to reach all that; but hammered, and beaten, 
and pounded, and rolled, and polished, how 
was its value increased! It might well have 
quivered and complained under the hard 
knocks it got; but were they not all necessary 
to draw out its fine qualities, and fit it for 
higher offices ? 

And so, children, all the drilling and train- 
ing which you are subject to in youth, and 
which often seems so hard to you, serve to 
bring out your nobler and finer qualities, and 
fit you for more responsible posts and greater 
usefulness in the world. 
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BY M. E, COMSTOCK. 


HE sunlight shone pleasantly aol beeak- 2 § r thought he would serve me, though it was 


fast-room of the Henderson household. 

pleasant family group was gathered at the wal- 
appointed table. 
convenience the hour of breaking fast had been 
postponed as the seasons changed places. It 
would never do to have her suspect the same, 
however. She must not defraud herself of 
morning rest as infirmities advanced; neither 
must the unwelcome truth be brought home 
that vigor was impaired, and she who had 
ever been most active of all the house, was 
growing unable to meet its simple, daily ap- 
pointments. How lovely she looked in her 
neat white morning cap ; how placid her smile; 
how gentle her expression. Surely if one might 
hope old age would bring such beauty, express- 
ing peace of spirit, fear of advancing years need 
scarcely be entertained. 

Wee Willie, fresh from his bath, sat in his 
high chair beside the sweet old gay. He was 
a beautiful child; the “heart’s delight” of Alice 
and Mary, and pee the oldest "brother and 
child, lately advanced to a clerkship in his fa- 
ther’s store, and just at the age when boys feel 
their dignity called upon to support mannish 
airs, had no disposition to hide caressing fond- 
ness for the darling little brother. John, how- 
ever, since this’ later breakfast arrangement, 
preceded his father to the store, and was not 
here with Alice and Mary to exchange sweet 
nothings of look and unintelligible sound with 
the bright-faced little fellow. 

Mrs. Henderson, as she handed a cup of 


smoking Mocha to her husband, noticed anew | 
a shade of care that was resting on his brow. 


She made no comment. She had noticed it re- 
peatedly of late, an anxious, troubled look that 
came and went, Well she knew, however, that 
since its cause was not voluntarily revealed, in- 
quiry would not bring it to light. So her notice 
of it was marked only by delicate attentions, if 
possible, redoubled. She had not seen the ex- 
pression in its intensity the day before when 
turning back on the street he entered Eggle- 
ston’s office; nor the look of relief with which 
he came into the pure air and sunlight once 
more. 

“Glad am I Sherwood had that money for 
an awkward look the affair would 


me to-day ; 
Of course I 


have had if he had failed me. 
(94) 


There sat grandma, for whose . 
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rather in advance, and I hated to ask it;” and 
he pulled his hat down oyer his eyes. “ Thank 
Heaven he did!” Then again, “T shall have 
to do the same thing again next week, I’m 
afraid. A stain upon one’s name is not easily 
erased, it is true; but men are driven to desper- 
ate measures sometimes |! !” and with firmly com- 
pressed lips, he pressed on. Money to a large 
amount, not his own, though entrusted to his 
care, he had used, hoping to replace, though at 
a risk, And now this morning glancing for- 
ward in thought, “Once more” he re-resolved 
he “must resort to the expedient which had 
thus once proved successful.” The thought 
brought the. look of disturbance to his face, 
Quickly, as though it might be read there, to 
change the current, he spoke of an incident of 
the day before. 

“ Newton Haskell was in the store yesterday, 
and inquired for you. I asked him to come up 
and dine with us, but he had not the time.” 

“Newton Haskell ?” Mrs. Henderson’s tone 
was one of inquiry. 

“N. H. Haskell, 
member him.” 

A glance of pleasant recollection lighted the 
lady’s face. ‘Newton Haskell, yes, indeed, 
and very pleasantly. His house was one of my 
best homes the year I staid in Watertown, 
Poor Mina Fenton!” and a change came com- 
miseratingly into the pleasant tones. 

Then sipping her coffee and indulging in 
reminiscence. ‘You remember Mina and I 
were associated together in the Academy at 
Watertown. It was the first of our teaching 
away from home, and very different we found 
it from the dear old home experience where 
we knew everybody and everybody knew us 
Our boarding place was a delightful home, it 
is true; “but the Watertown people were slow 
to take up strangers beyond the civility of a 
few formal calls. The greeting we received at 
Mr. Haskell’s, however, had a warmhearted- 
ness which brought back something of the old 
home feeling. I shall never forget one even- 


of Watertown. You re 


> ing when a little incident introduced us more 


fully. I had been supposed to be a member 
of a family of the same name living a little 
out of town, I afterwards discovered. Mr. 
Haskell was in conversation with a gentleman 
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who knew our family well. Glancing in their , The little, frail flower. To have no home was 


direction, I saw that they*were regarding me, 
but was surprised at Mr. Haskell’s quick start 
and glance of astonishment. Coming towards 
me at once in his impulsive way, attracting the 
attention of all the room— 

“‘Are you a daughter of Arnold Cowan? 
he asked. 

“T acknowledged father’s name. 

“<Ts it possible? Now how do you do?’ said 
he in his hearty way, and extending his hand. 
‘Now I know who you are—Arnold Cowan’s 
daughter! And then such encomiums and 
warm appreciation of father were showered 
around promiscuously in his overwhelming 
way that the good people were obliged to sus- 
pend conversation to see what the new impulse 
was in our direction. 

“At length, ‘Any more discoveries? asked 
Mr. Haskell, briskly, turning to Mina. 

“T gave him a warning look which was lost 
upon him entirely. I endeavored to forestall 
the interrogation I saw upon his lips. ‘Miss 
Fenton is a niece of Colonel Vanderveer’s, of 
Ortonville,’ I interposed. ‘I believe you stop 
in Ortonville occasionally.’ r 

“‘Vanderveer?’ with a little shake of the 
head; he would not look at me—‘I don’t know 
him. Knew a Fenton that——’ A blank pause 
checked him and us alike, and living flame 
swept into Mina’s face and that of her inter- 
rogator simultaneously. Putting my hand on 
Mina’s shoulder, I felt her trembling like an 


aspen. 

“Just then Mrs. Haskell came fluttering up to 
us in her humming-bird kind of way. I can 
see her now. ‘Mr. Haskell, are you quite ob- 
livious of refreshments? And the little wo- 
man was very welcome. 

“Afterwards during the evening I was ad- 
miring a rare plant, and we stood apart, our 
pleasant hostess and I. 

“‘Did Mr. Haskell do anything very dread- 
fal? she asked. ‘Your faces all looked so 
strangely, I expected he had been making one 
of his mistakes. The most uncalculating man 
in the world. Acts the thought of the moment 
right out, let it be what it may. Just like a 
child! And then he has such seasons of being 
sorry for his want of forethought. I cannot 
imagine what he could have been saying to 
Miss Fenton with such a face.’ . 


“T was glad I need not inform the little wo- ; 
man of the probable import of her husband’s ( 


interrupted sentence. : 
“Poor Mina! She crept into my arms that 
night and sobbed her heart out without a word. 


hard enough, without meeting, even among 
strangers, the ghost of the family tragedy. ‘A 
defaulter who committed suicide!’ I knew the 
unspoken words were rankling in her heart. 
My sympathy was all I could give. But ev@r 
since that night, it has seemed to me that ‘for 
the sake of the children’ ought to be a prevail- 
ing motive for a parent to preserve every rela- 
tion of life unsullied.” 

Little Willie, restive in his high chair, and 
mystified with the folds of his unfastened bib, 
extended his arms for relief. 

“Little Willie Cowan Henderson!” and the 
mother’s voice took a happy tone as the little 
fellow smiled in her face. “Mamma is glad 
you have so good a name, and hopes you will 
live to wear it well, little man.” 

Looking up to make some playful apol- 
ogy for her words spoken in the privacy of the 
home circle, she caught a look of pain and 
struggle on her husband’s face. 

. Pushing cup and plate away, he rose abruptly, 
and with indistinct excuse, strode through the 
hall and closed the outer door with more than 
ordinary vehemence, and Mrs. Henderson saw 
him pass the window with quicker tread than 
was wont. She encountered her mother’s eye. 
“What have I said, mother? What was it?” 

“Something troubles Edward in spirit, my 
daughter. I have seen it some time. You 
said nothing that should have pained him, I 
think.” 

Very different from his usual calm, self- 
assured bearing was the manner of Mr. Hen- 
derson as he entered the counting-room that 
morning. He turned from John’s eye and failed 
to give him good-morning. For hours he 
pored over long lines of figures with knit brow 
and compressed lips. He looked an older man 
that night when he sought his home again. 
When the good-nights had been said, he spoke, 
sitting there by the open grate, and at the last 
syllables a huskiness came into his voice. 

“Tm going to do it, Helen.” 

“Do what?” 

“ For the children’s sake;” and he paused, 
and as if inaction was insupportable, began stir- 
ring the glowing coals. 

“ What is it, Edward? Tell me. What is 
it you are going to do?” 

“Call my creditors together and explain my 
position. It is worse than I knew. If they 
give me time, which they must,” and the reso- 
lute will which was accustomed to command, 
spoke out—“I shall bring everything. into 


shape before long.” 
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face, 

“Last week I used funds not my own’— 
with a nervous movement as if of recoil 
from the deed— Providence or an adverse ‘ 
power, by a mere chance enabled me to re- 
place them in time, and I should have run the 
risk again next week and I don’t know how 
many times more, had it not been for your 
words this morning. I thought I was struggling 
for yours and the children’s sake, and for the 
sake of the old firm, but it was dangerous busi- 
ness on a wrong basis. 

“We shall have to bring down our style of 
living as well, I suppose,” after a pause. “ Why 
Helen!” 

Tears were falling like quiet rain. 

“T was inconsiderate, This is a blow to you. 
I did not prepare you!” 

“Tt is only thankfulness that you have es- 
caped the snare, that makes me weep. Oh, 
Edward, what an escape !’” 

And they sat there long in the quiet room in 
a still communion of spirit, the silence seeming 
to shelter and brood over them like an angel’s 
wing. 

There were tears in the father’s eyes as he 
bent over the cradle of little sleeping Willie 
that night. 

The storm was weathered successfully. The 
old established name of the house served it well 
in this, its day of need; and Edward Hender- 
son lost nothing among men by his frankness 
in stating his position. He gained among the 
angels. 

Well, indeed, is it where there is supreme de- 
votion to Right, as such; and happy the inner 
realm of soul where the cultivation of integrity 
has made its very fibre of character ; but would 
that every parent might act loyally to truth in 
every relation, if from no other motive, yet for 
that sweet and stringent inducement, “for the 
children’s sake.” 

OS 


HABIT. 


HAT monster, Custom, who all sense doth eat 
Of habit’s devil, is angel yet in this: 
That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock, or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, 
And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence: the next more easy: 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, 
And either curb the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. 

SHAKSPEARE. 
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¥ THACKERAY’S RELIGIOUS FEELINGS. 


A look of surprise was on Mrs, Henderson’s , 


R. JOHN BROWN, in the second volume 

of Spare Hours, gives a thorough review 
of Thackeray’s writings and a fine insight into 
his character. He tells the following incident, 
which has interest as an indication of the pro- 
founder religious feeling which rarely found 
expression in his works: 

“We cannot resist recalling here one Sunday 
evening in December, when he was walking 
with two friends along the Dean road, to the 
west of Edinburg, one of the noblest outlets to 
any city. It was a lovely evening; such a sun 
set as one never forgets; a rich, dark bar of 
cloud hovered over the sun, going down be 
hind the Highlands hills; lying bathed in 
amethystine bloom between this cloud and the 
hills, there was a narrow strip of the pure 
ether, of a tender cowslip color, lucid, and asif 
it were the very body of heaven in its charms; 
every object standing out as if etched upon the 
sky. 

“The northwest end of Corstorphine hill, 
with its trees and rocks, lay in the heart of this 
pure radiance, and there a wooden crane, used 
in the quarry below, was so placed as to assume 
the figure of a cross; there it was unmistakably, 
lifted up against the crystallinesky. All three 
gazed at it silently. As they gazed, he gave ut 
terance, in a tremulous, gentle, rapid voice, to 
what all were feeling, in the word ‘ Calvary! 
The friends walked on in silence, and then 
turned to other things. All that evening he 
was very gentle and serious, speaking, as he 
seldom did, of divine things—of death, of sin, 
of eternity, of salvation—expressing his simple 
faith in God and in his Saviour.” 

— 0594 0o—_—_ 

Carvine CHaracter.—“ Did you ever watch 
a sculptor slowly fashioning a human counte- 
nance? Itis not moulded at once, It is not 
struck out at a single blow. It is painfully and 
laboriously wrought. A thousand blows rough 
cast it. Ten thousand chisel-points polish and 
perfect it, put in the fine touches, and bring out 
the features and expression. It is a work of time; 
but at last the full likeness comes out, and stands 
fixed and unchanging in the solid marble, 80 
does a man carve out his own moral likeness. 
Every day he adds something to the work. A 
thousandyacts of thought, and will, and efforts, 
shape the features and expressions of the soul. 
Habits of love, piety, and truth, of falsehood, 
passion, or goodness, silently mould and fashion 
it, till at length it wears the likeness of Godyor 
the image of a demon.” 
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RIGHT AT LAST. 


BY ROSELLA. 


“ HAT a good thing tact is!” and the lit- 2 
tle woman, she of whom I write, Mary 5 
Harmon, smiled with supreme satisfaction, and ) 
her eyes sparkled as she turned over and over, ? 
a heap of stuff, cloth, linings, bits of fine alpaca, 5 
buttons, silks, velvet, and all the necessary ma- ? 
terial used in making a coat. ‘ 
“Let me see!” and she compressed her hard, > 
white mouth, and drew down her thin eyebrows ; 
“the pieces left of my cloak, and the skirts of 
this coat, will make one of those fashionable > 
sacques. I don’t need it at all, but then I might § 
just as well have one as that odious Mrs. Hall, } 
who really can’t afford it. This is so much ? 
finer than hers, too. This pair of sleeves are § 
not broken one bit. I declare, this has the lus- 2 
tre of new cloth, and with the breast of the coat, " 
and the remnants left of the sacque, Ada can § 
have a short sacque to wear over her half-worn 2 
dresses this winter.- The very thing, because ‘ 
black sets off the colors of red and blue beauti- > 
fully, and will make her dresses look as good ‘ 
asnew. This finely quilted alpaca lining, just 5 
as it is, with a- little of my tact and ingenuity, ? 
and a smart bow of ribbon, will make a nice ‘ 
winter hood for old Mother Palmer. I could > 
give it to her for a Christmas present, but I may 2 
just as well haye her knit me a pair of fine 
single-thread worsted stockings as not for it. 
This fresh new silk velvet of the collar, will ( 
do to trim Julie’s winter hat, and silk velvet is § 
so rare, and will look so rich and extravagant, ? 
too; and these buttons will be the very thing ‘ 
for my new sacque; this stout linen will make 
good patches; these pockets, good as new, will ‘ 
do for dress pockets; the lustrous pieces of } 
alpaca will do for—something; and this collar ‘ 
and these irregular remnants will make good ) 
holders to use about the cooking-stove ; and this ‘ 
wadding can be used to mend comforts and § 
quilts for winter, and all the useless seams, sel- > 
vages and scraps, will work into carpet-rags. ‘ 
Nothing any nicer for rag carpets than soft, ? 
pliant strips of fine cloth. And there’s nothing ° 
like'tact, real, wise, womanly tact, in contriving 
and economizing, and managing for a house- ? 
hold ;” and the little scheming, planning, plot- ( 
ting woman smiled a genuine, satisfactory wo- 
man’s smile. ¢ 
“T wonder what brother Ned would say about § 
his coat, if he knew what I’d done withit? The > 


great, stout, broad-shouldered fellow away in 
California, who has outgrown all his clothes, left 
at home, sent me word to give his best coat to 
that poor little Campbellite preacher who lives 
over on the ridge, but I think ‘charity begins 
at home.’ ” 

And the active little farmer’s wife stopped 
suddenly in her soliloquy, opened her eyes 
widely and thoughtfully for an instant, then 
closed them as if to shut out something that in- 
truded upon her thoughts, leaned her head on 
her hand, and—come with me softly, and look 
upon the glowing picture she seeks to put away 
from her. 

One very stormy day, two winters before, when 
rain and.snow, and wind and sleet, were warring 
with each other, Mr. Alcott, the poor preacher 
mentioned, had broken a shaft in his rustic little 
sleigh in the snow-covered ditch near the home 
of the Harmons, and had called in to warm, and 
get an axe and an auger to repair it. 

While he sat warming and rubbing his cold, 
red hands, Mrs. Harmon remarked that there 
seemed something familiar in his countenance, 
as though she had seen him before. He laughed, 
and told her they had seen each other’s faces 
once under peculiar circumstances. That one 
morning he was driving past there, just as she 
was helping her husband carry a freshly-dressed 
pig from where it was hanging, into the cellar, 
and his horse coming upon them suddenly, grew 
frightened and unmanageable, and Mr. Harmon 
had to lay down his burden and come to his 
assistance. 

“Not much poetry in seeing a woman at such 
work, was there?” laughed Mrs. Harmon, her 
face flushing redly. 

The little preacher’s eyes fell, and in an em- 
barrassed way, he picked at a bit of straw that 
was sticking to the sleeve of his threadbare 
coat, cleared his voice two or three times, then 
slipped his fingers in next his throat, and 
loosened his collar a little—just as a man un- 
consciously does when the sobs rise up and the 
fountain of tears is stirred. 

“T feel as if I wanted to tell you what I did 
think that time, even though we are strangers,” 
and he loosed his collar again, and compressed 
his lips, and tried to look strong and brave. 
“T did wish, in God’s good providence, that it 
was myself and my wife carrying that nice fat 
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and lean fresh pork into our own cellar, and ; 
though I did not murmur, or covet, or go on 
my way despondent, I did wish for a little 
minute that it was ours. I have the best wife 
in the world—I call her my good angel—she 
holds up my hands; she carries me, she com- 
forts and makes a man of me; to her I owe 
everything. My charge that winter was sixty ¢ 
miles from home, and I only saw my wife and 5 
child once in four months. The morning of ( 
which we are speaking, I had left home, and > 
that brave little woman had nothing to live on 
but corn bread, rye coffee, and apple butter. 

“We were very poor, and yet very rich. Our 
trust was in One who will never forsake or for- 
get; and now, we live in a snug home of our 
own—raise our own pork, chickens, vegetables ; 
keep a cow, and live quite independently ; and 
my little black-eyed Major General of a wife 
sings like a sweet-voiced canary all day long, 
and is just as bright and beautiful, and more 
my good angel than ever she was. Oh, God is 
very good!” and the preacher quit loosing his ' 
collar and drawing the back of his hand across 
- his eyes. 

As he rose to go, Mrs. Harmon saw how 
neatly his poor coat was patched and darned, 
and she saw, too, in the earnest eyes of the 
wearer, that every patch and mend were more ‘ 
to him than were to her all her dainty em- 
broidery, and ruffling, and handiwork. Every 
stitch to him was a sweet word of love, and 
pride, and rejoicing, in the soft voice that to 
him was all in all; for next to his God was his 
patient, hopeful, self-sacrificing little wife. 

This was the picture that came up before. Mrs. 
Harmon, as she leaned her head on her hand, 
and the coat that might have been warmth, 
comfort, joy, friend and companion to the 
poor preacher, lay ripped all in pieces, on her 
knee, and in little heaps beside her. Just for 
an instant did the contrast between herself and 
the heroic wife come up before her—then the 
contrast between the preacher and herself, and 
she turned her head uneasily, mutely, like a § 
brute when it endures pain; and as the angel ) 
who was striving with her better nature turned 
away, something whispered to her, “they that § 
turn many to righteousness shall shine as the ) 
stars forever and ever.” 

Not many weeks after the incident occurred 3 
which we have related, Mrs. Harmon sat with 
her pencil in hand, busily engaged summing up 
the cost of furnishing their church pew with 5 
cushions and carpet. “It did look so odd,” she ? 
said, “just like all the other common pews, 
and there were the Donaldsons, and the Vales, 
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and the Luthers, had theirs finished off nicely, 
and not one of them were any abler to afford it 
than her husband.” 

Just as she had added the figures, and found 
that twelve dollars would cover all the cost, her 
attendant angel, mayhap, slipped another pic. 
ture into her stereoscopé—a -picture made 
twenty-five years before. She saw a blooming 
girl, the eldest of a family of six, standing he 
side the dying mother’s bed, with the two-years- 
old baby brother in her arms. A bright-haired, 
rosy, darling child, and as the mother’s trem. 
bling hand lay among his sunny curls, she said 
again and again, after each one of the beloved 
ones had received her last admonitions, “Chil- 
dren, I charge you solemnly, be kind to Char 
ley; love him always, bear with him, cling to 
him, help him, and never forget this, your mo- 
ther’s dying words—be kind to Charley.” Oh, 
how they loved that bereft baby! 

But now the family of children had separate 
interests all their own; each one was married 
and living at home, and the pet, Charley, was 
poor, and had ill health and bad luck, and 
none of his sister’s tact in shrewd managing, 
and he lived far apart from all the rest, away 
on the far stretching broad prairies. His wife 
was like an artless child, loving and beloved, 
but as illy constituted to face a stern, hard 
life of toil as her poor husband. 

When Charley’s baby died, he wrote to his 
sister Mary, and in his grief he clung to her as 
though she was the only friend he had in the 
world. But the girl-love of the shrewd, prac 
tical woman had merged into something very 
real now. “Why don’t he manage better? and 
why did he marry such an inexperienced doll 
of a wife!” she said, and her face put on a look 
that would have chilled Charley. 

Again, she sat rocking softly backwards and 
forwards, leaning her head on her hand, think- 
ing tenderly of the motherless baby who had 
found a nestling place in her warm bosom, long, 
long years agone. Then, after many minutes 
she looked up, and pushing her hair back from 
her forehead, in her quick energetic way, there 
was a trace of tears in her luminous eyes, and 
a moisture of tears on her flushed cheeks, and 
rocking more vigorously, she broke into a soft 
little cry that came up from the buried places in 
her heart; and again, after many years was Mary 
Harmon the woman, true as the needle to the 
pole. Broken to pieces—the shackles had fallen. 

That night, after her family had retired to. 
rest, she busied herself in making. up a box of 
necessary articles to send Charley, and the 
fashionable sacque, that had so trespassed upon 
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the principles of a noble and worthy woman- 
hood, was the first thing placed in the box, asa , 
gift to the child-wife of Charley. Had there ; 
been life and feeling in it, we believe the wide- ¢ 
awake woman would have taken a savage de- 
light in pinching and hurting it before she put ‘ 
it out of her sight forever. 

“Cushions and carpet in our church pew, in- 
deed!” she said softly to herself, while there 
was a spirit of mischief lurking in her eye; 
“why, I could sit on a rail during service every 
Sabbath for dear baby Charley’s sake, couldn’t 
I,now?” So the money that would have been 
expended for them, was sent to Charley in a 
bran new port monnaie in the inside pocket of 
a vest: whose color she knew would just suit his 
complexion. 

How many noble women there are, all wrapped > 

° i ° : te 
up in an unreal and false view of life and its ‘ 
duties, and the claims of society, who would be $ 
a joy and a blessing to the world, if they had | 
the moral courage to break and fling away their 
false fetters, and boldly extend their bared hands 2 
to the cause of the true and the good. ; 

? 





AURORA BOREALIS. 


HE study of nature in all its varied aspects is 

as important as it is delightful. All that the 
human mind can possess, or enjoy, or know, and 
the foundations or ultimates of all that it can 
believe, are contained in the existence, the ap- 
pearances, and the lawsofnature. Natural things 
are the basis on which spiritual things rest and , 
areultimated. Nature is the building and book 
of the living God. It is the elder volume when 
compared with the Book of Revelation. It is 
written on the earth, the sea, and the sky. Its 
lines extend farther than the imagination can 
penetrate. It is the law and the testimony to 
more races of beings than human arithmetic or 
even human fancy can number. But this takes ( 
nothing from the value of the revealed Word of } 
God; this Book is above all price, as inestima- 
ble as the blessings which it confers on man; it ‘ 
is the law and the testimony to man. on this > 
earth, for virtue in the present life, for hope in ; 
the life to come, and for enjoyment of the only 4 
secure happiness in both; a gift from the most 2 
beneficent mercy. ‘ 

Among the most extraordinary of natural ‘ 
phenomena, and perhaps the least understood, ? 
isthe Aurora Borealis. Philosophers are of dif- ¢ 
ferent opinions as to the cause of the aurora, ” 
though it is satisfactorily ascertained, to be ( 
within the region of our atmosphere. It has 
been ascribed by some to the reflection of the | 


; sun and moon by the clouds of snow and needles 


of ice which are constantly floating in the atmo- 
sphere of the frigid zones. Mairan supposed it 
to proceed from the atmosphere of the sun. 
Baily ascribed it to magnetism, and its remark- 
able influence on the needle has been generally 
observed. Franklin attributed it to electricity. 
Biot, who was sent to the Shetland Islands, by 
the French Academy of Sciences, had an oppor- 
tunity of observing the aurora borealis in all its 
splendor at the island of Unst, and he ascribed 
to the phenomenon a volcanic origin. Kastner 
considered Polar lights as the electricity of the 
earth rising periodically to the poles. 

The aurora borealis does not appear affected 
by the brilliancy of even the full moon, but its 
light continues the same. The first appearance 
of this phenomenon is generally in showers of 
falling rays, like those thrown from a rocket, 
though not so bright. These being in constant 
and agitated motion, have the appearance of 
trickling down the sky, A brilliant arch of 
white or fiery light often appears, and columns 
of light shoot up towards the zenith of the most 
variegated and beautiful colors, and masses like 
sheaves of light are scattered in all directions. 
The appearance is then splendid, and its in- 
creasing’ beauty is announced by a general un- 
dulation of the masses of light. .The multiplicity 
and beauty of the columns which the aurora 
presents are often truly magnificent. If at any 
time the phenomena grow fainter for a short 
time, and more tranquil, they are soon repeated 
in all their beauty, with a thousand variations. 
When the weather is calm the aurora has a 
tendency to form an arch, whatever position it 
may occupy in the heavens. In stormy weather 
the northern lights fly with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and with a corresponding wildness to the 
gale which is blowing, giving an indescribable 
air of magic to the whole scene. It has been 
said by some persons that these brilliant appear- 
ances are attended, in high latitudes, with loud 
noises resembling the hissing and crackling of 
fireworks; but Captain Lyon, in a voyage of 
discovery under Captain Parry, was confident 
that the idea is erroneous, having stood for 
hours on the ice to ascertain the truth in regard 
to it. This appearance has received the name 
of northern light, as, on account of our position 
on the earth, we see it only about the north 
pole. A similar appearance, Aurora Australis, 
has been seen by many ‘travellers about the 
south pole; so that these phenomena ought 
properly to be called polar lights, and they are 
doubtless regulated by certain fixed laws which 
science has not yet discovered. o. 





EXISTENCE AND LIFE. 


BY AGNES RAIN. 


HOT spring day poured itself over the 

country. Farmers were busy “putting in 
their crops,” and Solomon Abbott was not be- 
hind any of his neighbors. He and his chil- 
dren had labored since morning. Joe and 
Hannah dropped the corn, father and Zekel 
covered it. The girl was barefoot, and wore a 
flapping sunbonnet. This day was not her first 
experience in getting seed under. Poor Han- 
nah hated with an unregenerated feeling her 
tiresome labor, the damp dirt pressing between 
her toes, the heating sun, the unvaried views; 
instead of being light-hearted and thanking 
God she drew breath, as every living creature 
ought. She thought it would be easier to bear 
great transient pain than to go plod, plod, plod, 
from morning till noon, and from noon till 
night, so heavy with languor. It was worse 
than toothache or tight shoes, about the first of 
which she had heard people make a great deal 
of fuss, 
mouthed, angular man, and one to be feared. 
He had always made her drop corn and pota- 
toes, and help pull flax, ever since she was a 
baby. He had no mercy. 

Hannah was cross and hungry, but she knew 
well that there would be nothing for supper but 
washy tea, bad bread, oily butter, sour or other- 
wise unpalatable sauce, and spoiled cheese. 
These articles of fare did not occur to her as 
we have named them, but were spread before 
her mental vision upon a stained table-cloth, 
with mother behind the tea-pot, looking fretful 
and spare as she always did. 

The supper-bell now sent some sharp notes 
across the field, but Farmer Abbott, who re- 
garded his wife’s convenience as a secondary 
affair, kept working on, and when the row was 
finished, and the hungry boys were dropping 
their tools, he “guessed there was time to put 
in another one ;” so they spent a half hour put- 
ting another one in. But twilight approached, 
and the feeding was yet to do; the selfish old 
man, therefore, shouldered his hoe, grunted for 
his children to follow, and went home to hear 
his wife’s complaints with a lofty contempt. 
He and the boys washed under the pump- 
spout, and wiped on a soiled towel behind the 
kitchen door. They then all three sat down, 
without their labor-reeking shirt-sleeves being 
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She looked at her father, a close- ‘ 


covered, and gormandized on the unwholesome 
meal. 

“Where’s Hanner ?” fretted the mother, 

“Oh, she’s lawtering round, somewher’s,” re- 
plied Zeke, his jaws distended with a tremen- 
dous slice of bread and butter. 

Laboring men seem to think capacity of 
mouth an index to capacity of muscle. 

“Why don’t she come to her supper? Every- 
thing has to set till it gets cold, and then I can’t 
make ’em all eat at once. Hanner!” she called 
from the door. “Hanner Abbott, come in to 
your supper this minute, or you shant have a 
bite to-night !” 

Hannah came in sulkily, sat down and looked 

\ over the table, saying, under her breath— 
“There’s nothing fit to eat; which was the 
simple truth; but Mrs. Abbott, catching the 
import of the words, railed with all her tired 
} energies; and Farmer Abbott, strangling in a 
{ saucerful of tea, vociferated, “Get out, you 
§ jade!’ and sneezed directly across the table. 
2 Hannah got out quite filled with disgust. She 
felt no moral obligation to respect her father 
simply because he was her father, and had no 
wider knowledge of the law of filial reverence 
than its concentration in that command which 
says, “Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long on the earth.” The poor 
? child had already decided she didn’t want to 
‘ live long if she had to live this way always. 


¢ She went to call the cows through their pasture 

¢ bars, and took a pail to milk the heifer and the 

‘ motherly old roan, her share of the barn-yard 
work. 

Farmer Abbott and his wife were approach- 

ing old age. Their children were all dead ex- 


} cepting three. Hannah called to mind someof 
her brothers and sisters who had died in young 
manhood and maidenhood. Their father had 
attempted to put them through a “toughening” 
process, and was not yet discouraged with his 
theory. 

“ Zekel next, and then me,” calculated Han- 
nah grimly, milking with all her might. “If 
I were old as Zekel, it wouldn’t be long.” 

At bedtime, the father, with his remnant and 
their mother sitting by, laid the Bible on the 
stand and jerked forth a portion of Scripture; 
after which they all kneeled down, and here 
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peated a form of words so familiar to them all 
that they did not need to listen; and as there 
seemed to be nothing else to do, each one 
amused himself during the interval according 
to his inclination. Zekel mentally disposed of 
his share of the corn crop; Joe thumped 6 
lightly on the bottom of his chair, counting— ) 
“Qne, two, buckle my shoe,” Hannah thought ¢ 
about her Aunt Gray’s family, with whom } 
visits were occasionally exchanged and wished ? 
they would come again; but by the time she 
had entered fully into an investigation of why 
Cousin Lucy appeared so much happier than 
she, her father had said “ Amen,” and they all 
got up, and proceeded to their rest. Hannah’s 
room was a cheerless place, and being too large 
to be filled by the bed, served also as a lumber ! 
receptacle. Her dresses hung on the wall; she ( 
crept under the quilts, and ‘feeling too tired to 
finish the problem that had previously occu- 
pied her mind, she fell to counting them by the 
faint light. There was her red merino and her 
blue delaine, and her several prints, and so on 
with the whole row, till she arrived at the tenth 
and last. Hannah remembered Cousin Susy 
Gray had said she had only five dresses in the 
world, but she was neater, oh! much prettier 
and neater than Hannah. “ Fine feathers make 
fine birds.” But Cousin Susy’s clothes weren’t 
fine, though Cousin Susy always looked fine. 
Perplexed with this parodox, she fell asleep. 
Next day was the commencemeng of a new 
lifeto Hannah Abbott. I do not mean that this 
child, like some noble Christians who fully un- 
derstand the value of being, advanced a stage 
toward the next period, but that release was ‘ 
granted her from such a life as will bury the 
soul of any woman within its coffin limits. As 
she was carrying her morning milking from the 
barn-yard, a carriage drew up at the front gate, , 
and her astonished eyes recognized Aunt Gray \ 
and Cousin Susy, the very persons she had 
been wishing for these many days. Mrs. Gray 
lived in a distant part of the State, and her 5 
visits were very rare and very pleasant; the ‘ 
more pleasant, perhaps, to the head of the 
family because rare. She was an engaging wo- ‘ 
man, and bore the stamp of lady; so different ‘ 
from her trammelled sister that you could not 
help remarking the contrasted effects of a happy 
marriage and an expanded womanhood, with 5 
an ill-starred union and its accompanying sla- ) 
very. To Hannah this aunt was a superior ? 
being, surrounded by the atmosphere of com- ‘ 
fort. To the boys she was a harbinger of extra- 
ordinary culinary efforts on the part of their ( 
mother; so it came to pass, as they went to ) 


their work, that Joe nudged his brother, in- 
sinuating : 

“Stuffin’ and chicken-pie, and pound-cake 
and preserves, Zeke.” Whereupon Zeke licked 
his lips without deigning to communicate his 
own meditations. “But,” concluded Joe, with 
a sinking of spirits, stumbling over a clod in 
his melancholy, “next week the eatin’ wont be 
much !” 

Mrs. Gray’s visits were only a few days in 
length. Hannah was allowed to stay in from 
the field to entertain her cousin and to help her 
mother. But Aunt Gray took a check apron 
from her valise, and girding herself therewith, 
set Hannah free to enjoy Cousin Susy all the 
time. Mrs, Gray’s sprightly tones and move- 
ments animated her spiritless sister. She knew 
the state of this household, and had cast about 
in her mind for some method of reforming it. 
Hannah’s eager, dissatisfied face suggested her- 
self as the instrument. If the child could be 
put through a course of proper instruction, her 
principles might newly leaven the sour family. 
So Mrs. Gray worked her point until Farmer 
Abbott blandly left his wife to decide whether 
Hannah should go home with her aunt, aad his 
wife, astonished at her own unwonted freedom, 
at length gave Hannah permission to go. So, 
after a week had passed—a week of joy to Joe, 
through which he stuffed daily and went to bed 
with an inexpressible ache—Hannah departed 
with her relatives, and her little brother looked 
sadly after her, and went out to drop corn alone. 

Every day of the girl’s life in the Gray house- 
hold made its vivid impression. She grew 
womanly in learning why Cousin Susy was su- 
perior to her, and that she might become supe- 
rior to herself. She had hated existence, she 
now loved active delightful life. Uncle and 
Cousin John worked as hard as her father and 
the boys, but how gentlemanly and neat they 
were. Aunt was busy from morning till night. 
But Hannah saw, though she could not have 
expressed it so, that everything moved in a 
system, and that her energetic foster-mother 
was the centre and director of this system. The 
little woman determined to become as much 
like her as possible. Hannah’s father was 
called wealthy; she knew the Grays were not 
so, and had often heard her parent pity their 
“miserable thrifilessness”’ But here in this 
delightful home were gathered all the comforts 
she had ever dreamed of. They economized 
without being niggardly. They had many 
books, all well selected, by which winter even- 
ings were converted into seasons of intellectual 
growth. The table, covered with healthful, 
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well-prepared food, was a place of reunion and 
lively intercourse; whereas Hannah’s mother 

had often bade her sternly to “ hold her tongue 
while she ate her dinner; it was a wonder she 
didn’t choke to death, gabbling with her mouth 
full.’ But she here learned to take a position 
between “gabbling with her mouth full,” and 
feeding in brute-like silence. This life was one 
that the child loved to live, for her relatives < 
did not devote themselves to laying up money 
and excluding comfort. More than all, they 
loved each other. 

Hannah laid up carefully in her memory 
every event of that pleasant summer. She 
learned to cook so many things. She and Susy 
went one delightful day into the hay-field, but 
uncle soon sent them in to get dinner. They 
had long Sabbath afternoon talks with mother, 
and Hannah learned to value the time of devo- 
tion as set apart for something better than wan- 
dering speculations, This family became her 
model. How she wished her own was like it. 
From wishing she fell to inquiring of herself 
whether it might not be so, and then to devising 
plans that were very wise for her young head. 
It looked like a dreadful task, this converting 
her father to the theory of living instead of 
merely existing; of civilizing him into a more 
amiable old age; of helping her fretful mother, 
and being a whole, true sister to the boys. 
would perhaps occupy as many more years as 
she had now lived. But Hannah went home 
determined to do what she could. 

She began by reforming her own room. Hay- 
ing obtained a cross permission of Mrs. Abbott, 
she got all the old lumber into the loft, and pa- 
pered a box neatly, to hold her own dresses. 
Brother Zekel, observing her at work, and glad 
to oblige his newly returned sister, offered to 
put a door to her closet, and it really looked 
very well. Then she procured other little ne- 
cessaries and comforts by great perseverance, 
until her trim chamber, with its neat bed, its 
home-made washstand, bowl, pitcher, brushes, 
combs, etc., was so wholesome to look at, that 
Mrs. Abbott stopped whining at her daughter 
for “trying to ape Sister Gray’s ways;” and 
finally set to aping them herself. 

She experimented in the kitchen on what 
she had learned, and the result was so satisfac- 
tory, that the boys petitioned for Hannah to 
cook all the time. They were soon persuaded 


into making their toilet in their own room, in- 
stead of combing near the breakfast-table, and 
were quite delighted with the basins of soft, 
cool water and the fresh towels she always had 
prepared for them, when they returned from 
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labor. They were even prevailed upon to ap- 
parel and behave themselves like gentlemen at 
their meals, Hannah was so useful now in the 
house, and made things so dainty there, that 
Mrs. Abbott declared she should not go to the 
field any more, and her father must hire 
“hand,” if he wanted other help. Long did 
the avaricious man fight against reform; and 
when Hannah, grown complete mistress of the 
household in her mother’s decline, represented 
the expediency of keeping “a girl,” his exas 
peration threw him into a fever for which ex- 
posure had long been preparing him; but he 
learned on a sick bed the lessons he ought to 
have known by heart ere this time, and never 
tried to bind penurious shackles on the spirit 
of his enterprising daughter afterward. So all 
the “new-fanglel improvements” progressed 
on the farm, Zekel taking part with his sister, 
Aunt Gray came sometimes “to see her vine 
yard,” as she expressed it, and to bid her child 
“be patient.” 

There are many Hannah Abbotts in the land, 
slender girls and women, heroically combating 
old prejudices, reforming their families, and by 
the wand of a delicate taste changing into the 
abode of comfort, and music and literature what 

was before the abode of avarice, and discord 
and ignorance. It is wonderful to think what 
a skilful woman may do. As her hands touch 
the keys of a piano and bring forth melody, s0 
may they bring forth melody from that many- 
chorded inftrament, a household. But both arts 
require practice, 

Finally, why will some people persist in 
vegetating, or, worse still, in stonily existing, 
while they might live warm, generous, truly 
Christian lives? 
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BEECHER says, in his new novel: “One of 
these days men will call things by their right 
names. Then, they wont say, ‘he’s of a good 
disposition,’ but, ‘he has a good stomach’ 
Half the grace that’s going is nothing but 
food. Good steak, and light bread are benevo- 
ence. Cofiee is inspiration and humor. Good 
tea is tenderness and sprightliness—facts very 
humbling of our excellences. But they're 
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THE greatest talkers are usually the lightest 
workers, and possibly the smallest thinkers 
No matter how much you think over any plan 
for good. The more the better. But let your 
actions speak of it to the world, rather than 


your lips. 
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THE HOLLANDS. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER III. 


UKE WALBRIDGE has told you already ( 


the story of his escape from drowning, and ) 


of his rescue by Ross Holland. 

The latter had reached New York at the ap- 
pointed time, but some unforeseen circum- 
stances had delayed for three or four days the 
sailing of the vessel in which he was to take 
passage for the East Indies. 

Meanwhile, the house with which he was 
connected, having some business engagement to 
complete with a firm in an inland city in Mas- 
sachusetts, it was suggested that Ross should 
relieve the partners of the journey. If the 


matter was satisfactorily accomplished, about ( 


which there was little doubt, he was to receive 
a hundred dollars and the payment of all ex- 
penses. 

He thought of Jessamine. There was just 
time to return and give her a single day, which 
the poor child would hail with rapturous de- 
light, but there would be the terrible parting 
again, and Ross shrank from the thought of 
laying bare that wound again. 

If he accomplished his mission, Jessamine 
should have all that came of it. He would sa- 
credly devote the whole proceeds to his sister, 
and there was no telling what a hundred dollars 
would be to her, smiling a little over that 
thought. 

There was no doubt Ross would, in the end, 
be doing Jessamine the greater kindness by 
making this journey in her interests, instead of 
seeking her again. 

So Ross Holland decided, and took the Sound 
steamer, that very night. You know what hap- 
pened then. Ross was a brave, impulsive fel- 
low, and when he saw the face of Duke Wal- 


bridge, the lights flashed on it as it went over , 


into the sea, all that was generous and heroic 
in the young soul thrilled into life. 
He did think of Jessamine a moment, for 


though he was a bold swimmer, that was a ‘ 


black sea, and it was at no slight risk that he 
entered it. 

But again the light streamed full on the 
face, with the loud, hungry waves after it; the 


face he had sat next to a little while ago at § 
supper, and been singularly struck with some 2 


power and expression in it. 
“Perhaps he has a sister too,” was the thought 
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2 that sent Ross Holland into that midnight sea, 


and God’s hand drew him out and set him on 
the steamer again—him and Duke Walbridge. 

Ross Holland went to the Walbridges that 
evening a little against his will. In the first 
place, nothing embarrassed him more painfully 
than any talk over what he had done that 
night. It made a glow of grateful pleasure 
about his heart to know how Duke felt over it; 
for, shy and reticent as Ross was by nature, 
something had drawn him toward the young 
man, just as he had never been drawn to any 
human being before. 

In the second place, he had an instinct that 
he should not like his friend’s family, or at 
least not be at ease among them. 

Perhaps Ross did not consciously admit this 
to himself; nevertheless, there the feeling 
lurked. He had learned during his stay in the 
town that the Walbridges were wealthy, am- 
bitious people, and this, with some other care- 
less remarks, had given him a little insight into 
the family quality, and he shrank from it. 

However, there was no way of declining the 
invitation, except by hurting his friend. Ross 
was to return that night to New York, and he 
consoled himself, remembering that the dinner 
must be a short one. 

Strange as it may seem, the Walbridges had 
their secret embarrassments too—the elder mem- 
bers of the family at least, the younger ones 
being quite too eager with curiosity for any- 
thing of that sort. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walbridge desired to do what 
was proper, and to be expected of them under 
the circumstances, but the trouble seemed to 
be to find out just what that was. 

Here they were, under overwhelming obliga- 
tions to the young man who had rescued their 
son from drowning, and there was no way of 
cancelling the tremendous debt. All their 
wealth could not do it. Nay, it would be an 
unpardonable insult to suggest money in con- 
nection with such a deed. 

It was a most delieate and difficult matter to 
deal with, but there, like a great many other 
uncomfortable facts, it stood. 

‘Great a sensation as Ross Holland certainly 
made, when he presented himself at the Wal- 
\ bridges, there was nothing very remarkable 
about him; a moderately good-looking, quiet 
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youth, not lacking a certain self-possession, if not always the finest instincts, the broadest 
he did color easily to the roots of his hair. natures, They may be ready to lavish gifts on 

The girls watched with a great deal of eager- 
ness the meeting between their brother and his 


you with one hand, and take a pleasure some 
times—so full of inconsistencies is human na- 
ture—in chafing you where you are weakest 
and most sensitive. 

Now, no kindnesses can grant one indemnity 
for the other wrong. There will only be secret 
chafing and indignation, if not open revolt, all 
aggravated by the sense of obligations; for a 
blow falls doubly heavy from hands that have 


preserver. 
“T do believe,” said Eva, afterwards, in talk- 
ing it all over to her sisters, “that they would 
have hugged each other like girls, if we hadn’t 
been present.” 
Mr. Walbridge, to whom his son presented 


Ross, made a speech on the occasion, express- 
ing his deep sense of the obligations under } bestowed much on us. A man may give you 


which he lay to the preserver of his son’s life; all his possessions, may risk his life to save 
but the man really would have felt much more § yours, and yet in the closest sense you cannot 
comfortable when he got to the end of his re- ) call him friend. 

marks, if he could have taken a check in high I appeal to your own consciousness, my 
figures from his pocket-book, placed it in Ross ) reader, whether this be not true—whether the 
Holland’s hands, and said—*There! that makes ? deepest love of your nature does not take its 
all square between us!” root in a soil that lies deeper than all gifts— 

Then it came Mrs. Walbridge’s turn. That ) whether any claims of gratitude can ever com- 
lady did her part in a manner becoming the ( pel your affection. But for all that, a lofty and 
occasion. When did she ever do otherwise? finely tempered heart forgets much in those 
No doubt there was some real feeling underly- ? who have served it—keeps faith with itself in 
ing the finely-rounded phrases, fitting into each ( grateful loyalty to its benefactor. 
other like a fine mosaic. Ross Holland was the only stranger at the 

When she came to stand face to face with the ( Walbridge dinner-table that day. The hostess 
youth without whom the strength and pride of } had some internal misgivings about her guest's 
her household, must have been lying stark and ) understanding the mysteries of finger-glasses 
cold in his unfathomable ocean grave, and her { and nutpickers; but she soon satisfied herself 
own heart desolate with an unutterable anguish, ; that Ross was at home here; and really, when 
no doubt the mother for a moment almost over- ? you came to compare them, he had quite as 
mastered every thing else in the feeling of the { much the look and bearing of a gentleman as 
woman. Her voice swayed, the tears slipped ) her own son, neither being an Adonis in face 
into her eyes, she grasped the hand of Ross ( or figure. 

Holland in both her own, and her pretty speech There was, however, a. natural refinement in 
was not finished just as she had contemplated. the Holland blood which the last who bore the 

Afterward, the introductions to the sisters { name had inherited—some native instinct of 
were easily gotten over. All the young ladies ) the boy and girl always shrinking from coarse 
were disposed to be cordial to their brother’s ( ness and vulgarity as from something whose 
friend. touch soiled and defiled. 

Still, Mr. and Mrs. Walbridge felt, I think, a Anything so ambitious as the Walbridge? 
little sense of relief when so much of the pro- § style of living was, of course, quite new to’ Ros, 
gramme was gone through with. Perhaps it ) and the ceremonial was a little embarrassing # 
was not altogether unnatural. No matter how ?¢ one unaccustomed to it. 
superficially one regards human nature, one But Duke sat next to his friend, and there 
cannot help perceiving that this gratitude is a ) was a magnetism in the young man that when 
difficult thing to deal with. Those who are ( he chose to exert it would thaw almost any 
largely entitled to it, generally regard them- } nature into life and ease. He and Ross were 
selves as wronged and neglected. No doubt ( soon launched on a full tide of talk, the other 
there is a great deal of truth in it; but there is { listening, complacent and curious, and inter 
something to be said on the other side. A 2? spersing their own remarks, 
burden of obligation is apt to press heavily on Through all this, Mrs. Walbridge, it must be 
the recipient, and give him a certain sense of ) confessed, felt a strong desire to know some 
discomfort, unless there is a very fine sense of thing of the character and position of the 
sympathy between him and his benefactor. stranger at their board, who had established 
This is, perhaps, not oftenest the case. The ) his right there so clearly, and whom no amount 
people who are the most generous in gifts have ( of courtesies and patronage could place in any 
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relation but that of creditor. Mrs. Walbridge 
was, of course, quite too well bred to be inquisi- 
tive. Still, there were plenty of proper and 
natural questions to ask, which might serve as 
chinks through which she could get a glimpse 
into the antecedents of Ross Holland. When 
the fruits were brought on, she attempted one 
of these crannies. 

“J think your family must be-very reluctant 
to letting you go off on this long journey, Mr. 
Holland. I suppose, however, they regard it 
best to indulge a young man’s desire to see all $ 
sides of the world. The experience has its ad- 
vantages, too. 

The young men have been talking, some- 
times soberly, sometimes merrily, with each 
other. Now the light in Ross Holland’s face 
went down suddenly. 

“T have no family to regret my going, 
ma’am, except one sister, the last that is left 
of our race.” 


was Duke, now, I couldn’t part with him, no 
matter if he could see, as mamma says, every 
side of the world.” 

Now, if the truth must be told, Ross Holland 
was sore over his family history. It was not 
singular, perhaps. That long struggle with 
poverty could not fail to leave its life-mark 
upon a sensitive nature. ; 

Yet the morbidness was not of an ‘ignoble 
sort, Ross Holland’s face flushed, but a kind 
of brave scorn looked out of his eyes now. “I 
am not going to see the world,” he said. “I 
would not leave my sister alone here for all it 
can hold. We are very poor, and I go to the 
East Indies solely with the hope of making a 
little money.” The words made a sensation at 
the table. People were not in the habit of talk- 
ing in just that way at the Walbridge board. 
But whatever Ross might say, they could not 
take exceptions, as they might in the case of 
ordinary guests. Their relations and his were 
anomalous, and placed him in a large sense 
above criticism. 

A little silence followed, during which Mr. 
Walbridge said to himself—“ Was that a hint, 
now, for me to put my hand in my pocket and 
take out something substantial ?”” Then he met 
the eyes of his guest, and some sudden heat 
that blazed in them satisfied the gentleman that 
no purpose of that sort had ever entered the 
soul of Ross Holland. 


“Oh, dear! how can she let you go?” put in 

Eva, who sat on the other side of Ross. “If it 
( 
| 


The truth was, that young man had an instinct § 
of the estimation in which poverty was held by 
the people around him, and it was this that 


had forced out his acknowledgment of it. A 
brave soul, you see, whatever its faults were. 

However it might have been in ordinary 
cases, the Walbridges treated Ross with more 
attention, if possible, after the avowal on his 
part, of poverty. There was little time for fur- 
ther talk, as it was necessary Ross should leave 
almost as soon as dinner was over, in order to 
reach the train, while Duke insisted on driving 
his friend over to the depot in his father’s 
buggy. 

Those blooming girls in their fine dresses 
had not affected Ross altogether pleasantly. It 
forced up a strong contrast between them and 
his little sister Jessamine. After all, she was 
prettier and just as ladylike, with her soft, quiet 
manners. He had never seen her in anything 
finer than a white dress, with a flower or a bit 
of bright colored ribbon in her hair. “He 
should like to get some grand clothes on her,” 
smoothing down a sigh. 

Then he remembered the hundred-dollar 
check that would be on its way to her before 
the next sun had set, snugly folded away in the 
letter he had been writing her all day in his 
thoughts. He saw the fair face breaking up 
into wonder and smiles and tears over it. 

After all, the grand dinner had been a great 
bore, that good fellow, Duke, being the only 
really pleasant thing about it”—these thoughts 
drifting across his mind while he was going 
through his adieux with the Walbridges. 

The eiders were particularly cordial and 
lavish of good wishes for his future welfare— 
“very fine speeches,” Ross thought them after- 
wards, for the youth had a slightly cynical way 
of putting things to himself, although underly- 
ing this little “tortuous rind” of bitterness was 
a sound mellow core of good nature—and the 
young ladies beamed their brightest parting 
smiles upon him, 

Mr. Walbridge took the address of the house 
with which Ross was to be connected in the 
East Indies, and informed the young man that 
any indirect influence which he might possess 
with its heads should be exerted in his behalf; 
one of those fine, vague promises which serve 
the moment, and so seldom amount to any- 
thing. 

The pleasantest thing about the whole visit 
was, however, the last thing that happened. 
Just as Ross was leaving the room, Eva Wal- 
bridge hurried in from the conservatory with a 
couple of moss-roses in her hand—a very pas- 
sion-of bloom and fragrance. The child hur- 
ried eagerly up to Ross. “I’ve just cut them 
from my bush for you,” she said. “There was 
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no more on it; but I wanted to give them to 
you for Duke’ssake ; and—and—I thought you 
might like to keep them, and sometime when 
you looked at them away off in that other part 
of the world, you’d know I hadn’t forgotten 
what you did for my brother.” 

The eyes of Ross Holland warmed on the 
girl, as they had only warmed on her brother 
that day. “Thank you,” he said, taking the 
flowers. “I shall keep them carefully among 
my few treasures, and when they are faded and 
withered, they will be fairer in my eyes than 
all the flowers of the tropics, because, you 
know, they will be the flowers of home.” 

Then he went away. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walbridge felt relieved now it 
‘was over, and yet not just satisfied with them- 
selves. It seemed as though they ought to have 
done something more or better if they had only 
known how. 

“Really, my dear, that was very thoughtful 
and pretty—giving the young man those flow- 
ers; altogether proper and graceful.” 

“Oh, mamma; I never thought of being 
proper or graceful. I only wanted to give him 
something that I loved because of what he had 
done for us all,” answered the youngest of the 
Walbridges. 

“What did you think of him, on the whole, 
Edith ?” asked another of the sisters, the elder’s 
gauge of people being regarded as final in the 
family. 

“There’s no fault to find with his appearance 
or manners, as I know of; yet I somehow had 
a feeling all the time, that he was not used to 
the best society.” 

“Qh, Edith, how angry Duke would be to 
hear you criticize him in that way!” said 
Eva. 

“His saving Duke’s life is one thing, and his 
breeding is another. I can’t see what possible 
connection there is between them,” answered 
the young lady, with the air of one who per- 
fectly understood what she was talking about. 

“ But,’ answered Eva, who manifested at 
times, a little of Duke’s uncomfortable tenacity 
of conviction, “it does not, after all, seem quite 
-generous and noble to criticize the preserver of 
Duke’s life, just as one would any stranger, 
don’t you think so, mamma ?” 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Walbridge hardly 
knew what to say, so she compromised the 
matter. “ When you are a little older, my dear, 
you will see the matter as Edith does. She 
means perfectly right, and so do you.” 

Eva looked grave a moment, trying to dis- 
»oern the truth through the mist which her mo- 
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ther threw over the matter. She did not succeed 
very well, and there was no help for it, but to 
fall back on the future years which were to 
make both sides seem right to her. Suddenly 
the girl’s face brightened—“I thought it was 
real noble in that young fellow, to own right 
up in that outspoken way, that he was poor, 
and going off to the ends of the world to make 
a fortune for himself and his sister. I know 
Duke liked it, too, by the way his eyes spar. 
kled.” 

“Of course he did,’”’ answered another of the 
girls, with a little laugh. “ Duke always likes 
outspoken independence of that kind.” 

“Well, who doesn’t, with any sense?” asked 
Edith, in her blunt, girlish way. 

Nobody answered, but the Walbridges were 
not quite certain whether they liked these 
qualities or not, and had a feeling, too, that it 
would not be to their credit to admit the 
doubt. 

Meanwhile, the young men were on their way 
to the depot. Ofa sudden Duke gathered up the 
reins in one hand and laid the other on his 
companion’s shoulder. ‘“ My dear fellow, there 
is so much I want to say to you in these last 
moments, if I could only get at it.” 

“Plunge right in, then. That’s the way I 
do when I get stuck fast,” answered Ross, the 
gayety of his air and manner covering some 
graver feeling beneath it. 

“TfI could only do something for you; be 
of some service to you. Be generous nov, 
Holland, and place yourself in my case. You've 
saved my life. That covers the whole ground 
of my debt—the greatest one man can owe to 
another, and of course we're both above looking 
at it in that light. Still, it’s a comfort to a fel- 
low to do some favor to one who has received 
from another what I have at your hands, and 
I think it isn’t just generous to deny him that 
little crumb of pleasure.” 

“My dear fellow, I'd give you a whole loaf 
of it if it lay in my power.” 

“Tt does, Holland. You can let me serve 
you some how. You can find out some way. 
You know how eager I am to do this.” 

Ross looked up in the face of his companion, 
and caught the glow upon it, which lifted the 
face of Duke Walbridge into new life and 
beauty, as the same sunset do the clouds hang- 
ing dull and incoherent about a western sky, 
gathering them all up in one grand blaze of 
color. 

Ross mused a moment, “There is one favor 
you can do for me, Walbridge?” 

“What is it?” asked Duke, with a kind of 
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greediness, which at almost any other time 
would have made Ross smile. 

“There’s my little sister, Jessamine—it’s 
been like tearing the very heart out of her to 
give me up to go on this long journey, with all 
the risks, you know. If we should never see 
each other again ”? There he broke down a 
moment. 

“ Anything—ask anything for her of the life 
you saved, Holland.” 

Ross gathered up his voice, forced it into a 
kind of husky steadiness again. “TI should like 
you to be a sort of brother to her—see that no 
harm comes to her. Poor thing! she’s nobody 
in the world but me—a shy, simple-hearted, 
loving child. The world’s a hard one for such 
to be left alone in, and it would break her heart 
if anything happened to me.” 

“Holland, answer me one question,” said 
Duke, with a kind of solemn authority in his 
tones, “didn’t you think of your sister before 
you went overboard that night for me?” 

“Yes; I thought of her—little Jessamine. 
And then I thought perhaps you, too, had a 
sister at home, and plunged in.” 

For a minute Duke did not speak. Then he 
added solemnly, as one who takes an oath on 
his soul, to be held through all the after life— 
“If anything comes to you, Holland, I will 
take your place, as far as I can, to your sister.” 

Ross smiled—a smile Duke would never for- 
get. “I shall go off with a lighter heart now,” 
he said. 

“T shall take it on myself, too, to go up and 
see your ‘little Jessamine’ right off,” continued 
Duke, “and tell her all that has happened.” 

Ross Holland’s first thought grasped eagerly 
at this offer; but the second one convinced him 
that it would not be well for Jessamine to learn 
at once of the peril into which he had plunged. 
It would only fill the child’s heart with fresh 
forebodings and terrors. The hundred dollars 
would seem like a sudden fortune rained down 
upon her, and that would be surprise and de- 
light enough for the present. So he answered 
Duke Walbridge. “Just wait until I get safe 
and sound at the East Indies before you hunt 
her up, Walbridge. I’d rather she shouldn’t 
know just yet what we’ve gone through. You 
can do her more good, and me too, by waiting 
afew months before you go to see her. Mean- 
while, I shall feel as though I left my little 
Jessamine in your hands.” : 

“Jessamine, Jessamine. That is an odd 
hame—a, pretty one, too,” said Duke. 

“Tt is more than that to me,” answered her 
brother, 
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By this time they had reached the depot, and 
there were only a few moments to spare. They 
wrung each other’s hands silently ; they thought 
of the long years and the wide oceans that were 
to roll betwixt them before they should look 
upon each other’s faces again. There were 
tears in the eyes of both. 

The bell rang. Then these two—Duke Wal- 
bridge and Ross Holland—did what Eva had 
said they would do if they had been women, 
kissed each other, and with never a word more, 
each turned his own way. 

But Duke stood on the platform and watched 
the train which bore away the friend that he 
loved best on earth—the friend who had risked 
his life to save his. 

Then he entered his carriage; but before he 
started for home, he wrote down in his note- 
book the name of Jessamine Holland, and of 
the old country town where she resided. 

“Just as though I should forget it!” smiling 
a little to himself as he slipped book and pencil 
back into his pocket. “Little Jessamine! I 
did not ask him; but she must be a child. I 
fancy somewhere about Eva’s age.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

Two years and more had passed since Duke 
Walbridge and Ross Holland had parted at the 
depot. During almost this entire period, the 
former had been abroad. His father had sud- 
denly discovered symptoms of apoplexy, and 
the physicians had urged a sea voyage for the 
gentleman. 

So it was suddenly settled that Duke should 
accompany his father, and complete his studies 
in Germany, while Mrs. Walbridge and Edith 
should make the grand tour of Europe. Mr. 
Walbridge’s health had improved, but his 
foreign business relations had detained him 
abroad longer than he anticipated. 

Duke had, however, outstayed all the others 
by nearly a year. He was of just that age 
when foreign study and travel are apt to turn 
young heads a little; but his family affirmed 
that Duke liad returned just as he went. They 
could not see that there was a particle of change 
in the fellow. He had grown a little taller and 
better looking, that was all. 

But here the family judgment was superficial. 
Duke’s growth was not on the surface; but dur- 
ing these years his whole character liad wide- 
ened, his thought, convictions modified and 
shaped themselves. Contact with the world, 
with people of varied civilizations and nation- 
alities, had changed and broadened the young 
man; but it was not on the surface, for the 
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sound, warm, steadfast nature held its own ? stimulus of any right sort or breadth of 


quality still. ‘ 

During this time he had kept up an inter- 
mittent correspondence with Ross Holland. 
The first years in the East Indies had not been 
very smooth ones to the young American. His 
health and habits did not readily adapt them- 
selves to the foreign climate and modes of life. 
Still, Ross Holland’s soul was a brave one. It 
fought the battle valiantly with homesickness 
and languor, through two or three slow attacks 
of fever, among strange faces and the fiery heat 
of the tropics. 

Mismanagement, indolence and extravagance 
had all had their part in sapping the prosperity 
of the house with which he was engaged; still, 
it had the substantial foundations of an old 
name and reputation to uphold it, and Ross did 
his part faithfully, as he would do it anywhere. 

But his expenses were heavy in a foreign 
country, and his salary allowed him little mar- 
gin beyond them, and an occasional remittance 
to Jessamine. 

During these years the girl has been just 
where we left her, shut up in the homely old 
house whose rusty brown front faced the hills. 
What else could she do? Jessamine Holland 
had no fortune, and no influential friends. 
With the natural right of her youth the girl 
hungered, fairly sickened, sometimes, for a life 
less cramped and monotonous; for some color, 
excitement; but it did not come, and so Jessa- 
mine settled herself to make the best of what she 
had, which is the truest philosophy for the 
wisest of us. 

The copying, too, whose remuneration the 
girl fondly hoped would defray most of the 
expenses of her board, had largely disappointed 
her, affording her employment only at long 
intervals, so that she was obliged to fall back 
largely on the remittances of Ross, which it cost 
her high spirit a good many struggles to do. 

But Jessamine told herself with that innate 
vigor, that some far dead ancestor had probably 
bequeathed her, that she was not going to rust 
out. It was lonely and desolate enough—only 
her own soul and God knew that, with her bro- 
ther so far off, and she left stranded in the old 
town with nothing to do. There was a great 
world beyond, where she would like to take her 
part—be of some service; but its walls were 
high, and she could not find a chink to creep 
through. Then, weary as she was of the old 
town, she loved it, for it was her birthplace ; 
and though the people were of the hard, nar- 
rew, conventional type, which one is apt to 
find in remote country towns, with little social 


thought or heart amongst them, still they wer 
the faces and friends of the girl’s childhood 
and youth—all she ever had at least, for the 
Hollands had mostly dropped out of such go 
ciety as the old town afforded ; still, there wasg 
tie of pleasant association knit up with many 4 
familiar face; now Jessamine might not feel 
it, but it would strain when she came to break 
it. So the girl had buried herself in he 
studies. There was a moderately good library 
in the town, aud from this, and from various 
other sources, she managed to obtain most of the 
books she needed. 

It was no dilettante work with this girl, either, 
She made a solemn purpose of it, and studied 
like any school-girl, setting herself not light 
tasks, and conscientiously fulfilling them, mas 
tering Latin with the help of the clergyman, 
and plunging as deeply into natural sciences, 
metaphysics and history as her opportunities 
afforded. 

It was, perhaps, a little too much the life ofa 
book-worm for a girl in the blossoming of her 
years ; but then it was the salt which saved Jee 
samine Holland from the frivolity and gossip 
of the little town; and mind and heart ripened 
together, and in the furrows of those slow, silent 
days, she cast seed that brought forth their fair 
harvest in the womanhood to come. 

Then Jessamine fed her young soul through 
all this time on the letters of Ross. These 
always turned the brightest side of his lot to 
wards her, never abating heart or hope; and 
were vital with that brave courage which wa 
the very marrow of his character. So ther 
came an afternoon when Jessamine Holland 
stood again on the veranda of the rusty browa 
cottage, as she had, almost three years ago, 
when she watched, white and breathless, for the 
train as it disappeared in the hollow. Butit 
was not October now, and the year had no hint 
of chill or death in it. It was a June day, one 
of a cluster that had gone over the earth in 
golden pomp, dying in nights of starry splen 
dor. But at this time, the loneliness, the home 
sick ache seemed to have eaten deeper into 
Jessamine’s soul than ever before. The sing: 
ing of the birds—all the pomp and glory of the 
summer failed to lift her out of the darknes 
into their own mood of joy and strength. She 
had a kind of hunted feeling, like one who see 
the walls closed in on every side, and pants fot 
fresh air and wider horizons, What was she 
in God’s world? stranded there in that old 
house, with people whose kindly thought anf 
care of her did not give them any wide sym 
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\ ceptable to “little Jessamine,” and had thought 


pathy into her moods and needs. It seemed 
to the girl sometimes that the chafing and the 
aching would drive her mad. Do not blame 
her. Think what her life was, and how long 
and bravely she had borne it. 

She wore a white dress this afternoon, remem- 
bering how fond Ross was of seeing her in that; 
a bit of blue ribbon at her throat. When he 
was a boy he always admired that color, too, 
and she had broken off two or three red roses 
from a bush on one side of the house, and 
twisted them in her red hair, sparks of bloom, 
smiling a little to herself. As she surveyed the 
whole in the mirror, the smile drowned sud- 
denly in bitterness. ‘“ As though there was any- 
body in the world would care how you looked 
this day, Jessamine Holland! Ross would, but 
he can’t see across all these thousand miles of 
land and ocean.” 

Then she went out on the veranda, trying to 
find something in that June day, remembering 
that God had set it in the world as a sign and 
token of His love and bounty, but just then how 
far off he seemed. Yet she stood there in her 
sweet, delicate youth, looking the lady that she 
was, by gift of that same God. 

She heard the gate. She remembered after- 
ward that she was too listless even to look out 
and see, through the curtain of climbing vines, 
who was coming, taking it for granted it was 
some neighbor or child on an errand. 

So she did not look up until the stranger 
stood on the steps. The girl gave a little start 
then, her cheeks flushed, and at the moment Jes- 
samine Holland probably looked prettier than 
she ever had done in her life before. 

A gentleman stood there; she knew he was 
that with the first glance—in a brown travel- 
ling suit, a good deal dusted. He lifted his hat. 
“Will you be kind enough,” said a voice, so 
clear and pleasant that one liked to hear it, “to 
tell me where Miss Jessamine Holland, the 
sister of Ross Holland, resides ?” 

Jessamine was shy; her temperament and 
life naturally made her so; but for all that she 
held possession of herself. 

“Tam Ross Holland’s sister,” she answered, 
her wide blue eyes on the stranger. 

Great, in turn, was Duke Walbridge’s sur- 
prise. His family were at the Springs, some 
thirty miles off, and the young man had re- 
membered his promise to Ross, and kept faith 
with it at last. . 

He had come up here to see the sister of his 
benefactor, with a general idea of a rosy, un- 
formed country girl. He had debated in his 
own mind whether some toy would not be ac- 
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a pretty set of jewelry would probably dazzle 
the eyes of an unformed school-girl. 

But the Springs, though they had a reputa- 
tion, were in an out-of-the-way place, where 
jewelry of any sort was quite unattainable. 

“No matter. I can judge for myself, and 
get what is most appropriate afterwards”—set- 
tling the matter, and not quite certain but a 
wax doll would prove the right thing, after a!l. 

“ And this was “little Jessamine’—this girl 
with the fair, delicate face, so unlike any he 
had ever seen before; not the beauty, certainly, 
that strikes men in a crowd, but that had a 
power and meaning of its own. There she 
stood, among the vines, in her simple white 
dress, with the bits of color at her throat— 
something with whom it was quite impossible 
to associate anything coarse or hoydenish, 
and her birthdays had not quite clasped their 
twentieth. 

The stranger smiled, and came closer now. 
“T am Duke Walbridge, Miss Holland. I 
hope I am welcome for your brother’s sake.” 

The girl gave her hand at that word, but 
there was no gleam of recognition at the name. 
She had evidently never heard of it. 

“Did he never tell yon?” asked Duke, sur- 
prised enough in his turn. 
She shook her head. 

name.” 

“Tt was like him, never to speak of what he 
did, Miss Holland. I owe your brother more 
than I do any living man, for he once saved 
my life.” 

“You?—Ross did?’—the sweet face more 
amazed than ever. 

“Yes, Miss Holland. The dear, generous, 
lion-hearted fellow jumped into the sea one 
night and dragged meout of it at the peril of his 
own life; and I have come at last to tell you 
of it.” 

Her face all broken up and quivering now. 
“How was it ?—when was it ?”—hardly knowing 
what she was saying in her eagerness. 

So Duke Walbridge began at the beginning, 
and told Jessamine the story as no other could 
have told it. He had a remarkable gift of ex- 
pression, but if he had not owned this, the 
depth of his feeling must have given a wonder- 
ful power to his tale. 

One saw it all—the wild night, the awful 
sea, the life going down into the hungry 
waves, the shouts of the men, and then the 
brave rescue. Jessamine lived it all over in a 
shuddering horror. It was quite soon enough 
for the tender heart to hear the story, nearly 


“T never heard that 
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three years after it all happened. Ross had 
judged wisely. Once, she caught hold of Duke's 
arm, not realizing what she was doing. “Oh, 
Koss, my brother! my brother! if you had 
drowned then!” her face in a shower of tears, 
There were tears in Duke’s eyes, 

“ But hedid not, you see, and here I am, with 
the life that he saved.” 

“JT am glad of that—glad that he went to you, 
only you cannot know what he is to me—all I 
haye on earth, and what life would be to me if 
I lost him.” 

There was a lounge at one end af the veranda, 
She went and sat down here a few moments and 
Duke knew she was crying. He was almost 
sorry he had told her. 

But she came back in a little while, and asked 
him to go on with the rest. 

“She's got some of her brother’s pluck in 
her,” thought Duke Walbridge. But she swayed 
again when he came to tell her how Ross had 
said that he drew back at that awful time think- 
ing of “ little Jessamine.” 

The rest of his story, however, was easy sail- 
ing. Duke told the girl about her brother's 
visit at their house, and their talk at parting, 


and the promise he had made, and why he had ) 


been so long in fulfilling it. 

After this all ice of formalities such as re- 
quires, in ordinary cases, a good many inter- 
views to melt, vanished betwixt its two. 

Duke Walbridge had one of those natures 
that never forgets its gratitude. The memory 
of the yast debt he owed would alone have 
made the sister of Ross Holland, whatever 
might be her intrinsic character, an object of 
intense solicitude to Duke—one whose welfare 
and happiness he would have been eager to 
promote at almost any cost to himself; but he 
had come utterly unprepared to find the girl 
what the more he saw of her she proved to be. 
The more he saw of her, too, the more she per- 
plexed him, by the sweet, genuine frankness 
and grace of her speech and manner, “ As 
much better than the showy, artificial girls he 
met in society,” he said to himself, “as a wide, 
fresh morning heath shaken with dew, and full 
of fragrance and the gladness of sunshine, was 
better than all the perfume and glitter and dis- 
play of some splendid drawing-room.” 

She was like her brother, too, in a good many 
little subtle ways, difficult to analyze, and yet 
very readily felt, 

How the girl could live there in that out-of- 
the-way place, shut in a kindly but wholly un- 
cultivated family, and be the instinctive lady 
she was, puzzled Duke Walbridge more than 
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anything had ever done in his life. The more 
he talked with her, the more she interested 
him; and if the truth must be told, Jessamine 
Holland never had looked and appeared quite 
so well as she did this afternoon. 

When she came to think it over after Duke 
had gone, the whole thing seemed like a dream, 
He called her “little Jessamine,” and then 
apologized several times, corrected himself, and 
said, “Miss Holland.” But the other name 
was sure to come first; and at last he said with 
a laugh—* There is no use; I have thought of 
you so long as little Jessamine, that no other 
name will come to me without an especial 
effort.” 

And Jessamine answered, and wondered and 
scolded at herself afterward for doing it—“ Do 
not try to. It is the old name that I have not 
heard since he went away, and it sounds plea- 
santer than ‘the first robin’s song did when I 
heard it last May.” 

Their talk went a great many ways. Duke 
Walbridge had that reverence for womankind 
that I think is born in the soul of every true 
man; but for all that, his ideas of young ladies 
had been shaped more or less by his sisters’ 
acquaintances, and he had a kind of feeling 
which his fidelity to his ideal of womanhood 
had always prevented his expressing, that girls 
were, as a whole, superficial, gossipy, selfish, 
Anything really frank, loyal, genuine, it seemed 
to him he had yet to find among the young 
girls with whom he was thrown, with their 
foolish rivalries of dress and social distinction. 

Even to these there was a better side; but 
Duke did not find it; partly, no doubt, because 
he did not try, being in a state of disgust with 
young ladyhood in general. Indeed, his stric- 
tures here were so wholesale and bitter, that 
his sisters did not hesitate to call him a bear, 
and to avow their belief that “ Duke was born 
to be an old bachelor.” 

But here was a young girl who had no airs, 
who evidently had not the faintest notion how 
to carry on a flirtation, with all the charm, 
brightness, spontaneity of earnest, intelligent 
young womanhood. How alert she was, too— 
how full of eager curiosity about the great 
world which he had seen; her questions slip- 
ping in a soft, breathless, child-like way, that 
amused him. Once, though, she stopped of a 
sudden, the bright color coming into her face 
as it hada habit of doing. “ Do forgive me,” 
she said, “but it seems as though I was talking 
with Ross.” 

“TJ want it to seem just so. You know what 
I promised him.” And he went on, taking up 
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the’thread of his talk where he had left it, tell- 
ing her all about his sail down the Rhine, 
through the golden girdle of just such a week 
of June days last year. 

“J wonder how you manage to live here, 
little Jessamine?” Duke really spoke to him- 
self, and wished he could call the thought back 
the next moment. 

Aswift pain flashed into the girl’s face. “It 
is very hard sometimes. It seems as though it 
must kill me; but I don’t think God will let it 
come to that; and when the worst happens, I 
try to brave myself against the thought of the 
time when Ross will come back, and we shall 
be together once more.” 
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‘ among the hills, the sound of the coming train. 
) There was only time for Duke to reach the 
) depot; and he had an engagement with his 


sisters that night. 
“Next time—for I intend to come again—I 


¢ shall stay longer, Miss Holland, and meanwhile 


ns 


I shall take a brother’s privilege, to write you.” 
And her answer was like herself—“ When 
you come, you shall be welcome—either your- 


) self or your letter.” 
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Just then they caught, faint and far off ¢ 
(TO BE-CONTINUED.) 


She walked down to the gate with him, and 
watched him as he went away; and long after 
he was out of sight she still stood there, rub- 
bing her eyes and wondering whether his com- 
ing and his going, and all the story of Duke 
Walbridge, had not been a dream. 
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BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 





* T)OOR creature !” said Mrs. Ordley, thinking ‘ 


» to?” 


aloud. 
“Who?” asked her husband, looking up from 
his evening paper. 
“Mrs. Martyn,” was replied. “Mrs, Stafford 


/ 


— 


was here this afternoon, and she says Mrs. § 
Martyn has been sick for nearly three months; > 
she has four or five children, all young, cold ° 


weather’s coming, and so she tries to sit up in 
bed and sew for them. The doctor says she 
wont get better as long as she tries her strength 
faster than it comes, but she cannot afford to 
hire sewing. I suppose her friends ought to 
sew for her, as Mrs. Stafiord says—but I don’t 
see what I can do—I haven’t time.” 

But a bright flush mantled the lady’s cheek, 
as she said this, as if a little voice, not wholly 
welcome, were whispering—“Are you very 
sure 2” 

She went on—“There’s Katy’s dress and 
sack to embroider, Fred’s whole new suit to 
braid, my silk dress to flounce, flannels to scal- 
Icp, and ruffling and hem-stitching to do on all 
the children’s under-clothes ; by the time I get it 
— there’ll be something else—there always 

P? 

“Seems to me, Carrie,”—Mr. Ordley spoke 
very gently, almost reluctantly; “that some of 
of this isn’t exactly indispensable, is it ?” 

“Oh, what do gentlemen know about dress ?” 
said Carrie, half’ playfully, half impatiently; 
and the next moment asked, to change the sub- 
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ject—“ Where have the Lawrences moved 


“What in the world for?” was her next 
question, as her husband mentioned the street— 
“T thought, as Mr. Lawrence has been so suc- 
cessful in business, they would move to a more 
fashionable neighborhood. They might live in 
style now.” 

“ Perhaps so,” was Mrs. Lawrence’s reply, to 
a similar remark, addressed to her by a privi- 
ledged cousin, “ but style isn’t everything. The 
more costly your house and furniture, the greater 
the amount of care and thought and time re- 
quired to keep it in order; the less you have 
for husband and children, for true social life or 
mental improvement; the less to help those 
who may need it, either in money or time.” 

“Maybe; but I should think you would dress 
up the children more stylishly. You have 
pretty children, Anna, and you might set them 
off more than you do. I know they are dressed 
prettily and very comfortably, but J should 
want more show.” 

“You might, but I don’t,” returned Mrs. 
Lawrence, pleasantly, as she fastened the last 
stitch in a little, plain flannel skirt she had 
been making, and rose to get other work. 

“Mrs. Lawrence is an angel !” 

The words came enthusiastically from the 
lips of the sick and overburdened mother. Mrs. 
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Lawrence had found time to look after the lit- ‘ 


tle ones, and with other friends, to provide them 
comfortable winter-clothing; time to prepare 
many an article of delicate nourishment to 
stimulate the invalid’s appetite; time to sit by 
the bedside, with gentle hand and words of 
comfort, to bathe the fevered brow, and calm 
the anxious spirit. And the sick woman had 
time to rest and get well. 

Not that Anna’s busy needle never wrought 
anything to gratify a refined taste, as well as 
keep out the winter’s cold; not that her chil- 
dren had no braided dresses or ruffled aprons; 
but in their mother’s mind, external ornament 
was not of first importance. She had time to 
make home happy for her husband and chil- 
dren—always time for them—time for useful 
reading, and the amenities of social life; and 
she would have time to help the needy and suf- 
fering. Her rule was after this sort— 

“These things ought ye to do, and not to 
leave the other undone.” 
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TOBACCO SOTS. 








CORRESPONDENT of the New Republic, 
; Indianapolis, says:— 

Some days since I had occasion to meet, on 
business, a young gentleman of this city, and 
noticing—as I had often before noticed—that he 
was an inveterate smoker, I bethought me that 
perhaps I might get some information from him 
with regard to this abominable practice. 

“A very fragrant cigar that you are smok- 
ing,” said I. 

Replied he, looking lovingly at the smoking 
weed—“ Yes, a very good article ; one of Heid- 
ling’s ten-centers, or three for a quarter. Try 
one?” extending his cigar-case. 

“No, thank you; I never smoke.” 

“T wish J could say as much,” (a stereotyped 
wish of a majority of tobacco slaves.) 

“How many cigars a day,do you smoke on 
an average ?” ’ 

He thought the question over for a minute, 
and replied, “ From seven to eight.” 

_ “ And they cost you eight and a third cents 
on an average ?” 

“Yes, they will fully average that.” 

“To you think they do you any good?” 

“ Well—no, I don’t know that they do; but 
then it is a source of great pleasure to sit 
down and smoke a good cigar. It prevents one 
from getting the blues, or feeling lonely, and 
is a great promoter of sociability and fellow- 
ship.” 
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“Did you ever calculate how much your 
cigars cost you during the year?” 

“T don’t think I ever did.” 

“Well, let us reckon the cost. Seven cigars 
a day, at eight and one-third cents each, cost 
four dollars and eight and one-third cents per 
week, or two hundred and twelve dollars and 
thirty-three and one-third cents per year.” 

“That does seem like a pretty large sum to 
waste on one small vice,” said he, laughingly. 

“Small vice! I hope you haven’t any larger 
ones?” replied I. 

“Oh, no! only this matter of smoking never 
seemed so costly an affair before. One bleeds 
in such small quantities, that he does not notice 
it.” 

“Suppose the government were to tax you 
fifty cents per day, you wouldn’t bleed so freely 
and easily ; but the tax levied would be paid 
with many growls. You are kept weak by 
such continual bleeding. Think of it. You 
sometimes wear your old clothes for months, 
because you feel tap poor to buy new ones; you 
are too poor to join the Young Men’s Library 
Association ; you cannot afford to take the lead- 
ing literary periodicals; and you are often 
obliged to turn away solicitors for worthy ob- 
jects of charity because you have not the funds 
to spare. Yet yearly you puff away money 
enough to clothe you; to make you a member 
of the Library Association; to furnish you 
with reading matter, and yet leave something 
for charitable purposes. You use tobacco, 
which you say you don’t think does you any 
good, but which you know does you harm, to 
the detriment of your purse, your health, and 
your morals, besides rendering your presence 
offensive to sensitive olfactorics. You can not 
give one good reason for its use—you know a 
dozen against it. Now suppose you just quit?” 

“T couldn’t do that; I’ve tried. I stopped 
smoking once for three months, but I couldn't 
stand it, and had to begin again.” 

This is the same old story that I have heard 
from dozens of young men before. They are 
completely demoralized; have become regular 
tobacco sots. 

How can a man use tobacco and yet be pure? 
I care not how scrupulously neat in his personal 
habits a tobacco-user is, he cannot be perfectly 
pure and clean, nor can he hide the disagree- 
able smell which its use entails upon him. God 
sets the marks of His disapprobation on every 
vice, and he who indulges in any one of the 
whole round, must accept the unpleasant results 
which are its natural and inevitable conse- 
quences. 
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DOLLY DUMPLING’S “LITTLE RED 
RIDING HOOD.” 


BY M. D. R. B. 


“T)\OLLY Dumpling! what a funny name for a 

little girl!” I think I hear my young readers 
exclaim. It was not her real one, however, for her 
papa’s name was Duncan, and her own Dora; but 
when she was a very little thing, her friends gave 
her this nickname of Dolly, because of her light 
golden hair and bright blue eyes, which, with her 
dainty complexion of rose and white, made her 
look just like a wax doll. Then, when her papa’s 
visitors would ask the little lady her name, she 
would lisp out in her child-fashion, and so as to 
make them all laugh—“ Dolly Dumpling,” because 
she could not speak plainly enough to tell her 
right name. 

I have said her papa’s visitors, because when 
she was only a baby, Dora, or Dolly, had the 
great misfortune to lose her mamma, which may 
account for much of the wilfulness of the petted 
child, as displayed in the course of this little story. 
Young people who are so happy as to grow up 
under the watchful eye and kind care of tender 
and judicious parents, can scarcely tell how much 
reason they have to be thankful that God has 
spared to them these dear friends, to protect and 
guide them through the perils of infancy and 
childhood. For want of proper training and prun- 
ing, the most promising plants will become crooked 
and unsightly, and the fairest garden overrun 
with weeds and brambles. 

Mr. Duncan, Dolly’s papa, lived at a short dis- 
tance from the city, in a beautiful country house 
that had been his father’s and grandfather’s before 
him. MHe was, no doubt, for this and various other 
reasons, much attached to the place. But it had 
lately acquired a new interest in his eyes, since 
beneath the daisies and green turf of the village 
churchyard had been laid to rest the mother of his 
little Dora; and as he looked on the fragile form 
and delicate features of his only child, and fancied 
that he detected there the incipient tokens of that 
fell disease—consumption—to which his beloved 
wife had fallen a victim, he determined that he 
would allow her to grow up free as the air of her 
native hills, and wild as the wood flowers that 
blossomed at her feet. 

No doubt this morbid feeling of Dolly’s papa 
made him blind to many of the disadvantages of 
her secluded life, for as he was obliged to be 
absent at his business in the city through the 
greater part of the twenty-four hours, the little 
girl was left entirely to the care of those whose 
interest it was to indulge and pet her as much as 
possible. Old Marjory, her nurse, who had also 


been the nurse of her mamma, and Milly, the 
cook, who had occupied the same situation in the 
household for twenty years, were both too well 
tried and faithful as servants, not to have implicit 
confidence placed in them by Mr. Duncan. But 
although well-meaning and capable in their several 
departments, they were too ignorant and incom- 
petent to be entrusted with the entire charge of a 
little wayward child; and both being rather ten- 
der-hearted, they could not bear to see Miss Dolly 
denied anything she had set her mind on, especi- 
ally if she went so far as to shed tears over a first 
refusal. 

But as the fits of passion and caprice, which 
were fostered by this injudicious system of train- 
ing, were mostly over by the time the car-whistle 
in the evening announced her papa’s return from 
the city, the little lady was always ready in her 
prettiest dress, and with her sweetest smile to 
welcome him home, And the fond parent, as he 
opened his arms to receive the little fairy, who 
with tossing ringlets danced down the long flight 
of steps to meet him at the garden gate, and 
marked the widening bloom on her fair cheeks, 
congratulated himself on the choice of life he had 
made for his darling. 

He did indeed once moot the idea that it was 
time for Dolly tu have some better instruction than - 
old Marjory was able to give her, when he found 
by accident, that at eight years old she could 
scarcely read without spelling. But his_sugges- 
tion was received with such dismay and so many 
tears on the part of the little girl, and with such 
evident disfavor by the nurse, who loudly in- 
veighed against the cruelty of “keeping such a 
mere baby tied down to school-tasks,” that he was 
glad to compromise the matter for that time, on 
Dolly’s promising that she would be more diligent 
in future, and spend at least part of the day at 
her books. She was as good as her word, too, and 
in a few weeks had made such marked improve- 
ment, and became such a diligent little scholar, 
that she was not only able to read quite well, but 
seemed to delight in nothing so much as to sit 
with her papa in his library, and busy herself with 
her books. 

Perhaps if Mr. Duncan had known exactly what 
kind of juvenile literature so attracted and ab- 
sorbed his little girl, he might have exerted his 
influence to give her tastes a more wholesome di- 
rection. But he was a quiet, thoughtful man, and 
eneugh of a student to appreciate with a keen 
sense of enjoyment the shady, silent room, with iis 
wide alcoves filled with choice volumes, its cosey 
old-fashioned velvet arm-chairs, and its general 
air of repose, that was positively luxurious after 
the bustle and heat of the crowded city. So, after 
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a game of romps with Dolly, he was glad to be 
able to enjoy the seclusion of this well-appointed 
apartment; and when he looked up from his books 
or papers, and saw the golden head of his little 
daughter bent in deep study over her book, as she 
gat on a low footstool by his side, he felt only too 
comfortable and happy to wish to disturb her by 
questions about her reading. 

But the truth was, that old Nurse Marjory, 
piqued to a point of honor in bringing her young 
charge forward in her studies, had had recourse to 
stimulating the imagination of the child by a re- 
cital of all the “ Mother Goose” stories that dwelt 
in her capacious memory. When the narrative of 
“the old woman who lived in a shoe,” and the 
sorrowful tale of “ Cock Robin’s” death and burial, 
had lost their charms by repetition, she advanced 
her pupil a step further by dwelling on the awful 
mysteries of “Blue Beard’s” Castle, excited her 
sympathies by the pathetic ballad of “The Babes 
in the Wood,” or her wonder by the recital of 
“ Cinderella and the Glass Slipper,” picturing the 
fairy godmother and her gifts in glowing colors. 

But what pleased Dolly most of all, was when 
she could get Nurse Marjory to sit down and take 
her on her lap, while she told her the story of 
“Little Red Riding Hood.” How greedily she 
drank in every word and hung on Nurse Marjory’s 
every gesture, as she described the poor little girl, 


with basket on arm, going to pay a visit to her ( 


grandmother’s lonely cottage in the wood. How 
terrible it was that the naughty wolf had eaten up 
the old lady, and then, putting on her gown and 
cap, hidden himself in the bed and waited for poor 
little Red Riding Hood to come along. 

Then Nurse Marjory had such a way of acting it 
all out: Dolly listened in silent terror as the old 
woman went on to tell how the wondering little 
girl drew near to the bed where the arch-hypocrite 
was laid, thinking it strange that her venerable 
relative had altered so much in features in so short 
a time. 

“Oh, grandmother, what big eyes you’ve got!” 

“The better to see you with, my dear.” 

“And, grandmother, what big ears under your 
cap !’’ 

“The better to hear you with, my dear.” 

“ But oh, grandmother, grandmcther, what great 
big teeth you've got!” 

“The better to eat you up with!” (suiting the 
action to the word.) 

And then poor little Dolly screamed, and hid 
ker face in her foolish old nurse’s bosom, and 
could not be pacified for a long, long time. 

But there was a luxury in this feeling, after all, 
and so the story must be repeated again and again. 
And Dolly was highly delighted when her nurse 
brought out from an old box of her own, a whole 
collection of these juvenile wonders, and adminis- 
tered a volume at a time as a bribe for her learn- 
ing to read. It was these treasures, thumbed and 
defaced by time and use, and adorned with the 
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most extravagant pictures, that made Doliy such 
a quiet companion for her papa in the library. 

But at last Mr. Duncan became fully awake to 
the fact that his little daughter had a silly old 
nurse, who was filling her mind with nonsense, and 
feeding her youthful imagination with unwhole- 
some stimulants, He chanced to discover one day 
what was the precise nature of his little girl’s 
studies, and quietly, as was his wont, laid his 
plans to provide her with better instruction and a 
truer guide. A widowed sister, with one charm- 
ing daughter, a few years older than his own, had 
lately returned from Europe. He wrote at once, 
asking her acceptance of a home beneath his roof, 
and stated his wish that she should fill a mother’s 
place to his little neglected girl. He knew that 
she was an accomplished lovely woman, and her 
little Ellen well fitted to be a companion and 
friend for Dolly. 

Not until the matter was fairly concluded, and 
the day set for his sister’s arrival, did Mr. Duncan 
see fit to mention to his household the meditated 
change in their way of living. Great was the con- 
sternation when the domestics found that the arbi- 
trary rule which they had so long exerted was to 
give way tothe authority of a real mistress of the 
establishment, and they so magnified the difficul- 
tics and hardships of her future lot, that, on the 
morning of the day which was to install her Aunt 
Edith in her new position, Dolly took leave of her 
papa in a fit of sullen ill-humor, such as she had 
never before ventured to display in his presence. 

But in the afternoon her smiles and good tem- 
per seemed to have returned, as she tripped down 
the hall stairs into the kitchen, where Marjory 
and the cook were both busily engaged in prepa- 
ration for the expected guests. A crimson merino 
shawl was so arranged over the little girl’s head 
and shoulders as to cover both like a cloak; and 
on her bare white arm she carried a small willow 
market-basket. 

“Going to play Little Red Riding Hood,” she 
explained in answer to Marjory’s surprised look. 
“Now don’t say ‘no,’ Nursey, dear, for you know 
when that hateful old Aunt Edith comes, I shant 
have a bit of fun, but must study hard lessons and 
sit prim in the parlor all the time.” 

“True for you, darling,” said the nurse, strew- 
ing a spoonful or two of sugar over the strawber- 
ries she was hulling for supper. 

“ And bless the child’s heart!” cried Milly, lay- 
ing down her egg-beater to lift her hands in ad- 
miration of Dolly’s appearance. “ Did ever any- 
body see such a cute little one?” 

Thus encouraged, Dolly was emboldened te 
make known her request. 

“T want you to fill my basket for me, Nurse 
Marjory. You must put in some cake and a pound 
of butter af 

“Not a whole pound!” exclaimed nurse laugh- 
ing, while Milly giggled her usual— ; 

“ Did I ever!” 
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“ And some jelly, and some cold chicken for my f 
grandmother, you know,” persisted Dolly, follow- 
ing Marjory to the pantry, and helping to place 
the desired eatables in order. s 

When all was arranged to her satisfaction, and ) 
a white cloth neatly drawn over her basket, she ? 
turned to the door that led into the yard. 

“Now don’t go further than the garden gate, ¢ 
mind you, Miss Dolly,” called the nurse after her. ” 
“Milly and me are both as busy as we can be, and 5 
haven’t a bit of time to spend in hunting you up ) 
when your papa comes home.” » 

“Oh, I shant go far,” replied the naughty little ¢ 
girl, although at tho same time she was meditat- ¢ 
ing what she meant to be a fine plan to vex her 
father and Aunt Edith, and had presumed on the 
unusual bustle in the house to carry it out. § 

“T shall have such fun!” she said to herself, as ) 
she went quickly through the forbidden gate that ? 
opened into the highway. “TI am almost sure that ? 
I know the road to old Mrs. Sawyer’s, who comes ‘ 
to do our washing. I will pretend that she is my ) 
grandmother, and I am her little Red Riding ? 
Hood, bringing her nice things when she is sick. 

I know she will let me stay awhile then; and 
wont there be a fine fuss when they can’t find me, 
and don’t know where to look ?” 

Poor, foolish little Dolly? The wee brown house 
that seemed so near, when she looked at it from 
her chamber window, was in reality more than a 
mile away; and the road was dusty and rough, 
and hurt her tender feet. Once her dress caught ; 
in trying to climb a fence, and she tore it sadly. ( 
Then she almost lost her shoe in a muddy ditch ‘ 
that she stumbled into; and as she scrambled out ) 
again, her arms and hands were scratched with ” 
the briers that grew on its bank. It was a wel- ( 
come sight to her when she found herself on the } 
edge of a considerable piece of woodland; and she ) 
at once decided to turn out of her way, and wan- 
der awhile among its cool shadows, for she was 
hot and tired. 

The sight of some blue berries at a little dis- 
tance from the path lured her on until she quite 
lost any traces of her former route; and by con- 
stant turning and trying to free herself from the , 
clinging bushes, she finally became so confused that ‘ 
she knew not what course to pursue. Sometimes 
she would run a little while in one direction, then 
fancy that she could see an opening in another; 
but at last she came to the conclusion that she was 
in reality lost, and sunk down behind an old de- 
oaying log, crying as if her heart would break. 

All the foolish little stories with which she had 
filled her mind, now added their terrors to her for- 
lorn condition. “She should die there, she knew ‘ 
she should. And then when her papa found her, 
she would be all buried up in leaves, like the 
Babes in the Wood !” : 

As Dolly thought of her papa, her grief broke 
forth afresh. How kind he had always been to 
her, even that very morning when she was 80 
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naughty and cross, and wouldn’t let him kiss her 
good-by. Oh, if he would only come now, how 
she would run to meet him, and be so good. 

By-and-by, quite worn out with crying, the 
poor tired little girl went fast asleep. And then 
what a pretty picture she made, lying there on 
the green, velvety moss, with the red riding hood 
framing her golden hair and sweet, childish fea- 
tures, that were all swollen and stained by grief 
and tears! Suddenly she started and awoke ter- 
ribly frightened. There was something snuffing 
and scrambling about her, as if it wanted to eat 
her up, and—oh, dreadful! she saw then a terri- 
ble wolf, with blood-red, wide open jaws, glister- 
ing teeth, and fiery eyes, standing right over her. 

So indeed the frightened child thought, although 
it was in reality only her papa’s dog, faithful 
Luath, that she had romped with a hundred times, 
and now accompanied his master in his anxious 
search for his lost darling. And as she ran, 
screaming, “the wolf! the wolf!” Dolly was 
caught right in the strong arms of her fond parent, 
who clasped his Little Red Riding Hood close to 
his manly breast. Then she cried and laughed by 
turns, as she saw the hearty meal Luath was mak- 
ing of the eatables he had found in her basket, 
the savory odor of which had caused him to sniff 
about her so vigorously. 

“So Luath was the wolf and the old grand- 
mother both,” said Dolly’s papa, as he carried her 
home in his arms. “At any rate he is the only 
one that has received any benefit by this freak of — 
my little girl.” 

Then Dolly was taken, all soiled and torn as she 
was, into the parlor, to be kissed and petted by her 
kind Aunt Edith, who thought the child sufficiently 
punished for her fault, by the sufferings she had 
undergone, and the shame of being thus brought 
into her presence. From that time she and Dolly 
became fast friends. Instead of being “old” and 
“hatefyl”—as the little girl had so naughtily 
called her that very day—she was still young and 
agreeable, with one of those pure and sweet faces 
that nobody could help loving, when they knew 
that it was the index to a lovely mind. 

I am happy to be able to tell my young readers 
that under the gentle sway and judicious manage- 
ment of this good aunt, little Dolly became all that 
her fond parent would have herto be. She learned 
that no wolf is so much to be feared and detested 
as the bad passions of our own corrupt natures, 
such as ill-temper, deceit, and disobedience: and 
that the writers of these little stories intended 
thus to show the deformity of vice, and loveliness 
of virtue. 

But as long as she lived, old Nurse Marjory de- 
lighted to tell her youthful auditors—for she still 
found enough willing ears to listen to her wonder- 
ful narrations—how Miss Dora Duncan once played 
at being Little Red Riding Hood, and was almost 
frightened to death by the dreadful apparition of 
the famous wolf of the story. 








WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
= KV" ICH shall it be? which shall it be?” 
[ looked at John—John looked at me. 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As well as though my locks were jet.) 
And when I found that I must speak, 
My voice seemed strangely low and weak: 
“Tell me again what Robert said ;” 
And then I list’ning bent my head. 
“This is the letter:” 
“T will give 
-A house and land while you shall live, 
If, in return for, out of seven, 
One child to me for aye is given.” 


I looked at John’s old garments worn, 
I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty, and work, and care, 
Which I, though willing, could not share; 
I thought of seven mouths to feed, 
Of seven little children’s need, 
And then of this. 

“Come, John,” said I, 
“ We'll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep ;” so, walking hand in hand, 
Dear John and I surveyed our band. 


First to the cradle lightly stepped, 
Where Lillian, the baby, slept. 

Her damp curls lay like gold alight, 

A glory ’gainst the pillow white. 

Softly her father stooped to lay 

His rough hand down in loving way; 
When dream or whisper made her stir, 
And huskily John, “ Not her—not her.” 


We stooped beside the trundle-bed, 
And one long ray of lamplight shed 
Athwart the boyish faces there, 

In sleep so beautiful and fair; 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 

A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 
“ He’s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 


Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 

Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace, 
“No, for a thousand crowns, not him,” 
We whispered, while our eyes were dim. 


Poor Dick! bad Dick! our wayward son, 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one— 

Could he be spared? Nay, He who gave, 
Bids us befriend him to the grave: 

Only a mother’s heart can be 

Patient enough for such as he; 

“ And so,” said John, “I would not dare 
To send him from her bedside prayer.” 


Then stole we softly up above, 

And knelt by Mary, child of love, 

“ Perhaps for her ’twould better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 

He lifted up a curl that lay 

Across her cheek in wilful way, 

And shook his head. “ Nay, love, not thee.” 
The while my heart beat audibly. 
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Only one more, our eldest lad, 
‘Trusty and truthful, good and glad— 
So like his father, “No, John, no; 

I cannot, will not, let him go.” 


And so we wrote, in courteous way, 
We could not give one child away; 
And afterward toil lighter seemed, 
Thinking of that of which we had dreamed. 
Happy, in truth, that not one face 
We missed from its accustomed place; 
Thankful to work for all the seven, 
Trusting the rest to One in Heaven. 
New York Ledger. 
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“ASK AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN UNTO 


YOU.” 
é SK what thou wilt.” Our aching hearts 
were stirred 
That weary day; 
In swift response to that most gracious word, 
We kneeled to pray. 


We shrank, impatient from life’s heavy load, 
For faith was faint; 

Our feet refused to tread the thorny road— 
We made our plaint 


“Oh, Father! grant a smoother, brighter way, 
An easier cross; 

We faint beneath the burden of the day— 
Its toil and loss.” 


The answer came: “Broad, easy is the street 
Wilt go alone? 

For in that path thy Saviour’s patient feet 
Were never known.” 


How dark at once the pleasant pathway grew! 
He was not there! 
Yet still our trembling lips preferred anew 
: An earnest prayer: 


“Then, Father, grant us rest—one peaceful day 
Of calm repose— 

*Twill give us strength to tread lifes weary way 
Unto life’s close.” 


Again the answering accents filled the air— 
“Beloved,” they said, 

“Thy blessed Saviour had not anywhere 
To lay His head: 


“ And yet, no earnest, faithful prayers of thine 
Shall be denied; 

Forever sure the promise divine 
Shall still abide. 


“Lay down thy burdens and thy heavy cross 
Here at my feet; 

I'll bear them for thee—yea! make pain and Joss 
Exceeding sweet.” 

We laid the burdens down; we trod no more 
A lonely way; 

With joy-dimmed eyes, we told our blessings o’er 
That glad, glad day. 
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JOHN AND I. 





E were young when first we met, 
John and I. 
The summer sun was growing old, 
And sweet Autumn, with her days of gold, 
And her glorious starlit nights, 
Was drawing nigh. 


Never season was 50 fair 
To our eye, 
The forest-leaves of gorgeous hue, 
In ever-changing beauty new— 
Oh, how we loved them, 
John and I! 


But the wind took off our darlings 
With a sigh, 
And we watched them fall, half sadly, 
And then gleaned them up right gladly, 
And wove them into garlands, 
John and I. 


We are sitting by the fireside, 
John and I. 
And our hair this many a day 
Has been turning, turning gray, 
But our love is youthful still, 
It cannot die! 


There are children playing round us 
Merrily; 
And their sweet young voices’ singing 
Through the house all day is ringing, 
And we love it, oh! so dearly, 
John and I. 


Some say John is not handsome; 
Not so I! 
But they have not eyes to see 
What is all so plain to me: 
Oh! we’re handsome to each other, 
John and I! 


I’m glad they can’t all see him 
Just as I. 
For John is all the world to me; 
But could all eyes his beauty see, 
He might, perchance, grow tired of me, 
And I should die! 


Sometimes I sit at twilight 
On his knee! 
And whisper to him all my fears, 
And let him kiss away my tears, 
And chide his little wife 
So lovingly! 


No minister or priest is John; 

Yet both to me, 
Before our God we daily kneel, ; 
And there our hearts’ desires reveal: 
And it almost seems like Heaven 

Then to me! 


John has never been in Congress— 
No, not he! 
He scolds me when he hears me say 
He might have been there many a day, 
Only that he was kept away 
By modesty. 





Yet I’m glad it has been so, 
That am I! 
He would scarce have been my own, 
If a senator he’d grown; 
Yet we love our country dearly, 
John and I. 


I’m thinking it wont be long 
Ere we must die. 
But the thought brings little sadness, 
And would cause me only gladness, 
If we might go home together, 
Johnand I! 
Independent, Augusta, Ga. 
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THE PUMPKIN. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


O%: greenly and fair in the lands of the sun 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 
And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold, 
With broad leaves all greenless and blossoms all gold. 
Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once grew, 
While he waited to know that his warning was true, 
And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in vain 
For the rush of the whirlwind and the red fire-rain. 


J.A.8, 


On the banks of the Xenil the dark Spanish maiden 
Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine laden; 
And the Creo!e of Cuba laughs out to behold 
Through orange-leaves shining the broad spheres of 
gold. 
Yet with dearer delight from his home in the North, 
On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth; 
Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit shines, 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 


Ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and from 
West, 

From North and from South come the pilgrim and 
guest, 

When the gray-haired Englander sees round his board 

The old broken links of affection restored. 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother once 
more 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before ; 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich Pumpkin Pie? 


Oh! fruit loved of boyhood—the old days recalling, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling; 

When wild, ugly faces we carved on its skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within; 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who travelled like steam, 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her team! 


Then thanks for thy present! none sweeter or better 
E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter; 
Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry so fine, 
Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking than 
thine! 
And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to ex- 
press, 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be less, 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below, 
And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine grow. 
And thy life be as sweet, and its last sunset sky 
Golden-tinted and fair as thy own Pumpkin Pie! 
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THE WINTER EVENINGS. 


“ (\H, dear!” said little Fanny, “I’m so sorry 

winter’s come. I like the snow, and the fun 
with the sleds, and sliding on the ice, and all that, 
but the days are so short and the nights are so 
dreadful long.” 

Aunt Fanny looked up at her little namesake in 
great surprise. “ Why, little one, don’t you like 
the. long winter evenings? They are the pleasant- 
est things I know of.” 

“Oh, Aunt Fanny, howcan you say so? I guess 
you never could have had such dreadful times when 
you was a little girl as I do. I guess you never sat 
on the floor by the stove as I have, and watched the 
lamps to keep your eyes open until nine o’clock, 
dreading iest you should get sleepy before that time, 
and have to go up-stairs alone, into your cold cold 
room, I guess you never hated papa’s newspaper 
and mamma’s sewing, and brother Charlie’s lesson 
books, as I do. I guess you never read all your 
Christmas books through in three weeks and then 
had nothing in the world to amuse yourself with, 
did you? I guess your big sister never called you 
a ‘tiresome little puss’ when you asked her to cut 
out new mourning dresses for the paper dolls after 
Miss Euphemia lost her head and died suddenly, did 
she? I’m sure you never had any troubles, Aunt 
Fanny, like these, or you wouldn’t like the stupid, 
sleepy winter evenings.” : 

Aunt Fanny said she didn’t remember much 
about her childhood. Ever since she could read it 
had been her delight to pore over books, and she 
never found the time wearisome as long as she 
could have the company of her favorite authors. 
But here was a restless spirit which could not be 
long tied down to books, and it was wandering 
about in search of something to feed upon. Aunt 
Fanny questioned whether a part of the winter 
evenings which she found so profitable for intel- 
lectual improvement ought not to be devoted to 
this little one thrown for a winter under her care, 
and as there popped into her head at that minute 
the homely old saying of Dr. Watts— 


“ And Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


her mind was made up at once and she determined 
to give a certain portion of her time to her little 
niece with the object of amusing her, at least, and 
instructing her if she could. 

“Fanny,” said she, the next day, which hap- 
pened to be very stormy, “how many old china 
dolls have you got? It seems to me there is one in 
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nearly every corner of the house. To-day I wish 
you would gather them all together, and after teg 
I'll look over the collection and see if they cannot 
be made to help pass away your tedious winter 
evenings.” 

Fanny didn’t say anything but she thought to 
herself they would be very stupid company. And 
really, when they were brought together they did 
present a very forlorn appearance. Not one in the 
whole collection was found to be perfect. Legs, 
arms, and other parts of the body were very much 
mutilated, and one poor little thing had lost the 
top of her head. From among them Aunt Fanny 
selected six, and told her niece she might give the 
rest away. 

“ Are you going to use these broken dolls, Aunty ?” 
Fanny asked, after the selection was made. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“ Why, they’ve got no legs, or arms, or anything.” 

“Well, we don’t need legs for the ladies I'm 
going to make. They stand alone without them.” 

“Well, they must be queer folks,” said Fanny. 
“Let me help you, aunty,” she added, as she saw 
her aunty getting thread and needles and scraps 
of silk and ribbon from her work-box, preparatory 
to her work. So little Fanny threaded needles, and 
did some of the coarser parts of the sewing while 
Aunt Fanny planned the work, and did all the 
finer parts herself. First she took the doll which 
had lost the top of her head. She made a full silk 
petticoat of blue ribbon, and sewed it all around 
the lower edge to a round piece of pasteboard 
covered also with the ribbon. Then she gathered 
it at the top to go around Dollie’s waist. Then she 


sent Fanny to the kitchen to get some coarse bran. 


Fanny came back with it, saying—“ Mamma puts 
this in pincushions.” 

“That’s what I’m going to do,” said Aunty. 

“Oh, what a funny idea!” said the little girl, as 
she saw her. aunt filling Dollie’s petticoat with 
bran. ‘A doll-pincushion! I think that’s very 
nice indeed! Oh, wont her feet be warm?” she 
continued, as she saw the doll pushed down snugly 
into the bran as far as her waist. “I wish I could 
sit all day with my feet covered up with bran. I 
love to sift it through my toes. There, that looks 
very nice,” she added, when a little blue silk 
waist was sewed on to the doll; “ but, Aunty, what 
will you do with her poor head? She never can 
go out, that’s certain, and I’m afraid she’s so bald 
that she will hardly look well enough to stay at 
home even. 

“We can fix that presently,” replied Aunt 
Fanny. She was making a little blue cap, as she 
spoke, and when she had stitched a tiny bit of down 
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jnto it for a plume she put it on the doll’s head 
and gummed it on tight. 

“She never can take it off,” said Fanny; and 
she laugh: d when her aunt said— 

“Then she never will take cold in her bald 
head.” 

“TI suppose it’s done now,” Fanny said, when 
this was fastened on. 

“Not quite,” was the answer, and the little girl 
sat still ty see what would come next. She could 
sew very neatly, over and over, and so Aunt Fanny 
gave her some work to do—covering some pieces 
of pasteboard with blue ribbon. They were square 
bits about two inches and a half long, and there 
were two of them. Between them, when they were 
done, Aunt Fanny put some bits of flannel, which 
made a very neat little needle-book, and this with a 
narrow blue ribbon was fastened so that it seemed 
tobe hanging from the arm. A little pocket was 
wade to hold a thimble, and then Aunty told Fanny 
that it was finished. 

“Now the question is what to do with it. Will 
you keep it yourself, or do you. want to give it 
away ?” 

“Oh, give it to mamma on her birthday. It’s 
just the thing,” replied the child, clapping her 
hands with the idea. “Only to think? My old 
broken doll. Who would have thought it could be 
made so pretty and so useful. I wish you would 
make another to-night. The evening isn’t kaif 
done yet—these winter nights are so long, you 
know.” 

“What time is it, little girl? 
watch and see.” 

Fanny rubbed her eyes, as though she could 
hardly believe her senses. 

“Half-past nine, Aunty! Is your watch right? 
Why, I’m not sleepy a single bit—or tired either.” 
Aunty felt paid for all her trouble and self-denial. 

Subsequent evenings, Aunt Fanny and her little 


You look at my 


* namesake dressed the other dolls—for pincushions. 
“One, as a nice old Quaker, in stuff dress and clean 


white neckerchief, with a bag on her arm, for 
thimble, thread, etc. Another, as a charity school- 
girl, dressed in a large school-apron, with pockets 
capable of holding a thimble and tiny balls of cot- 
ton. A bodkin and small needle-case slung from 
her waist, the skirt of her dress stuffed wtth bran. 
Another, as an old market-woman, with a basket 
on her arm, holding balls of cotton, thimble, ete.— 
pins stuck into her chintz apron. A fourth repre- 
sented a milkmaid with milk pails slung over her 
shoulder—represented by two spools of cotton 
hanging at the end of a bodkin forming the frame. 

The last Fanny thought the cutest of all. It 
was an old Jady dressed after an antiquated fash- 
ion, in high mob cap, with gold ear-rings formed of 
two beads of different sizes, fastened into the ears 
of the cap; an open skirt, stomacher, dnd lace 
neckerchief, and a black silk apron with pockets, 
one of which contained the thimble, while she 
leaned on a pair of large scissors for a walking- 
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stick. This doll was placed on a round toilet 
cushion, opening as a box large enough to hold 
pins, needles, and small articies of work. This 
one Fanny gave to a fair, and she was quite pleased 
with the large price that was paid for it. 

Other things Aunt Fanny taught her niece dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, making them pass 
pleasantly and profitably, and her example we 
hope will be followed by many members of our 
Home Circle who have entrusted to them the care 
of little ones. See to it that no time hangs heavily 
on their hands. “ Idleness is the mother of vice,”’ 
and the minutes well improved will bring great 
results, even though there are only little heads 
and little hands at work. 


—c0hg400—_ 
HOME MASQUERADES, 


HERE is no pleasanter amusement for a winter 
evening than to make little fancy parties for 
the children—and young and old may unite in this 
pastime. It may be made instructive also, as 
teaching the children what are the peculiar cos- 
tumes of different nations. The dresses may be 
coarsely made—generally improvised out of old 
material which may be found in almost every 
country garret—only following the general style 
of the nation which it is intended to represent. It 
makes more sport to wear masks, also, the first 
part of the evening—a full piece of black lace or 
tarletan will answer for these—and try to disguise 
voices so that no one can tell who the others ape. 
Among the little ones this is a great source of fun. 
Of course the masks should be laid aside after 
awhile, and mamma may provide a little entertain- 
ment of nuts and apples (what country house is 
without means of good cheer?) and we doubt not 
she will feel amply repaid by the bright facés of 
her little ones. For such a home amusement we 
insert descriptions of some European costumes 
which may be easily prepared in almost any house. 
The Norwegian peasant may be attired in a blue 
merino jacket, with red braid sewn at the edges, 
and five or six bars of the same put across the 
breast, brown striped trowsers fastened under the 
knees, white stockings, and brown shoes. He 
should have a flat red skull-cap, made either in 
crochet with red wool, or in paper covered with 
merino or velvet. 

The Norwegian peasant girl should have her 
hair plaited with narrow red braid in two long tails, 
a full white chemise, with sleeves, fastened at the 
throat and wrists with large silver beads to repre- 
sent buttons, and a low bodice of red cloth or me- 
rino, with broad shoulder-straps (no sleeves). Her 
dark petticoat must be short and full, and edged 
with red braid, and her shoes and stockings black. 

The Swiss peasant may have a shirt like an 
Englishman’s, with an open collar turned down 
and a handkerchief knotted loosely under it; a 
coarse red jacket open in front, striped trowsers 
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fastened at the waist by a band and buckle, and 
at the knees by a band of red braid; colored stuck- 
ings, and shoes with large buckles. One may be 
very prettily dressed in the gala costume of the 
Berne peasantry (it differs in each canton), viz., a 
black velvet bodice with a full chemisette, and 
sleeves ef pleated muslin, a blue woollen petticoat 
edged with red braid, a striped red and white dress 
turned up round the skirt so as fully to display the 
petticoat, and a little square black velvet collar 
round the neck, to which silver chains should be 
attached. These can be worked in silver twist in 
chain-stitch, and fastened to each corner behind, 
haying down loosely under the arms, and fastened 
with a little silver bead, for a clasp, to the front 
corners of the collar. The hat may be made either 
in straw plait or in straw-colored crochet silk, 
worked in close crochet, with a flower ornamenting 
the front: white stockings and black shoes com- 
plete the dress, 


Here is a pretty dress for a German peasant girl : 
a brown merino skirt edged with two rows of red 
braid, a low red bodice laced in front with black 
silk or cord, a white chemisette and sleeves, and a 
red cap with a black band tied under the chin, a 
white apron with a gauffered frill round it, blue 
stockings, and shoes with buckles. 


A Boulogne fisherwoman should have a tall white 
cap like the mob-cap, with a gauffered frill round 
the face, and large gold ear-rings (gold beads) 
fastened into the cap, a short red petticoat, with 
muslin or lace apron, white cotton jacket with long 
tight sleeves; with a smart half-handkerchief, like 
a miniature shaw] in texture and pattern, crossed 
over the breast, and showing a white gauffered 
frill round the throat. A very smart fisherwoman 
would have a Jong gold chain and a cross suspended 
from it, which could easily be made with beads; 
silk stockings and black shoes. 


The Fisherman would wear a sailor’s jacket and 
trowsers of rough black cloth, with two rows of 
large black buttons on the jacket; the collar of a 
red and white checked cotton shirt just showing 
above it, and turned down over a red handerchief 
knotted round the neck. He must have a tall, red 
flannel cap, like an old-fashioned gentleman’s 
nightcap. 


The Pyrennean costumes are very pretty and 
showy: they vary very much in different districts, 
but the man may be dressed in a scarlet jacket 
trimmed with braid and buttons, opening so as to 
display the shirt and neckerchief, trowsers fastened 
at the knees, and gaiters; sometimes a smart scarf 
or girdle is bound round the band of the trowsers 
underneath the jacket, and a large cloth cap or 
handkerchief on the head. The women have short 
striped petticoats and dresses of brown or gray 
woollen stuff; brown or dark green woollen jackets, 
with neckerehiefs crossed over them, in some bright 
pattern of chintz or cotton. Another smart hand- 
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kerchief is-tied round the head or folded squarely, 
with long ends hanging down behind; over this, 
out of doors, they wear long woollen hoods hang- 
ing down nearly to the waist, often smartly trim. 
med with bright ribbon, ete. 
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THE SHADOW ON THE WALL 
BY EMMA PASSMORE BROWN. 


N the golden Indian summer, when the leaves 

were russet brown, 

Flecked with gold and tinged with crimson, bind- 
ing autumn as a crown, 

Diving thoughts of awe and grandeur on my spirit 
were impressed ; 

Drinking, through me, life and beauty, seemed the 
baby at my breast. 

All day long my soul turned sunward, all day long 
my soul sung psalms, 

Such as only autumn brings us, with its sweet and 
pensive calms ; 

But the twilight shades were framing pictures in a 
milder light, 

Golden shadows glimmered faintly, meeting pur- 
ple of the night. 


Baby Willie’s eyes were drooping, nestling low his 
little head, 

And I thought my birdie surely dreamed of sleep 
and cradle bed; 

So I warmed his little garments, tenderly unrobed 
his form, . 

Folding mother-arms around him, made my trea- 
sure snug and warm. 

Ah, he seemed like white-robed angel to a loving 
mother’s heart, 

Dark eyes bright with mute inquiry, rosy lips a 
shade apart; 

What does ail my little darling? how he nods, and 
winks, and peeps, 

Crows, then sinks back half delighted! will he 
never go to sleep? 

Does he see the lamp is lighted, and the supper- 
table spread ? 

Is he waiting for his father, listening for his eager 
tread? 

No; the sprite has found companion, watching 
where the shadows fall, 

He is nodding to the baby, to the baby on the wall. 


Oh, sweet baby, wondrous baby, reaching out thy 
dimpled palms! 

Thou dost try to catch the shadow of thy cunning 
little hands ; 

But the wall is firm, unyielding, and thy disap- 
pointed look 

Makes me think of shadows lying in some clear 
and limpid brook ; 

And I dream of haunts in greenwood; dream of 
shady, quiet dell, 

Where my ehild-feet in their fleetness used to ove 
to wander well; 
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Feelings wondrous sweet steal o’er me, gazing on 
thy speaking face, 

Where is pictured so much feeling, so much bright 
and earnest grace, 4 

Dark eyes full of laughing wonder, dimples on 
thy rounded cheek, 

Hiding in a flush of crimson, playing swiftly hide 
and seek ; 

And I lay aside all sadness, which on every life 
must fall, 

As I watch thee, winsome baby, play with shadows 
on the wall. 


Winsome baby, darling baby, where must tread 
thy little feet? 

Had I power, my child, to shield thee from, life’s 
battle and defeat— 

From its toil and wild commotion—from its sick- 
ening weight of sin: 

Vain the thought! I scarce could wish it, thou 
must toil if thou would’st win. 

I would make a noble soldier of thee, boy, through 
storm and strife 

Walking in the path of duty, o’er the battlo-field 
of life ; 

Christ thy shield and truth thy armor. 
watch and pray, 

That our Father, in His goodness, guide thee on 
the upward way. 

Not on rose-crowned heights, my darling, must the 
warrior’s impress fall ; 

Giant shades thou must encounter, worse than 
shadows on the wall. 


I can only 


Thorns within a bed of roses youthful ardor oft- 
times meet; ; 

Mayhap low down in the valley thorns may wound 
thy eager feet. 

Oh, what golden threads the mother weaves around 
her first-born’s life— 

Wondrous mystery, ever bringing nearer husband 
to the wife— 
* Watching, as the buds and blossoms bloom and 

swell from year to year; 

Sowing seed in hope of harvest: reaping wheat or 
reaping tares. 

Mother, mother, art thou blameless for the tares 
among the wheat ? 

Did’st thou guide with prayers and patienee, ten- 
derly, those little feet ? “ 

Did’st thou make thyself companion for thy active, 
fearless boy, 

Sympathizing in his sorrows, and rejeicing in his 
joy? 

Mother! in the deepest, truest, holiest meaning of 
that word; 

Oh, my soul, with doubts and questions fearfully 
to-night thou’rt stirred— 

Can I be all this, I ask me, gazigg on the sinless 
brow 

Of my darling, sweetly slumbering, pillowed on my 
bosom now; 
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| Sweet! unconscious of my rhyming lies he bound 


in slumber’s thrall, 
Baby Willie, tired of playing with the shadow on 
the wall. 
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CONUNDRUMS. 





1. Why is ambition like a weathercock ?—Be- 
cause it is a vain and glittering thing to aspire 
(a-spire). 

2. What preserve would an egg name if it could 
speak ?—Ma-me-laid (Marmelade). 

3. What is the difference between a schoolmas- 
ter and an engine-driver ?—One trains the mind, 
and the other minds the train. 

4, Which is the most difficult train to catch ?— 
The 12.50, because it is ten to one if you do catch 
it. 

5. What nation does a criminal dread most ?— 
Condem-nation. 

6. What musical instrument invites you to 
fish ?—Cast-a-net (castanet). 

7. What trees flourish best upon the hearth ?— 
Ashes. 

8. Which is the queen of the roses, and why ?— 
The rose of the watering-pot, because it rains 
(reigns) over them all 

9. Why is a dog biting his own tail like a good 
manager ?—Because he makes both ends meet. 

10. Why is love like pattens?—Because it ele- 
vates the soul (sole). 

11. Why are stars the best astronomers ?—Be- 
cause they have studded (studied) the heavens 
since the Creation. 
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CRYSTALLIZING FLOWERS. 


UR lady readers may be reminded that the 

experiment of crystallizing flowers, &c., is 
simple and beautiful, and can be pursued with- 
out difficulty. Dissolve eighteen ounces of pure 
alum in a quart of soft spring water (observ- 
ing proportion for a greater or less quantity), 
by boiling it gently in a close tinned vessel, over 
a moderate fire, keeping it stirred with a wooden 
spatula, until the solution is complete. When the 
liquor is almost cold, suspend the object to be 
crystallized by means of a small thread or twine, 
from a lath or small stick laid horizontally across 
the aperture of a deep glass or earthen jar, as 
being best adapted for the purpose, into which the 
solution must be poured. The respective articles 
should remain in the solution twenty-four hours. 
When they are taken out they are to be carefully 
suspended in the shade until perfectly dry. When 
the subjects to be crystallized are put into the 
solution while it is quite cold, the crystals are apt 
to be formed too large; on the other hand, should 
it be too hot, the crystals will be small in propor- 
tion. The best temperature is about ninety-five 
degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
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COOKERY FOR THE SICK. clear and soft. The jug may be filled with boiling of 

Beer Tes.—Take one pound of beef, cut it very water a second or even a third time. sus 

small or mince it, put it in a basin with a pint of bddee any Wie Tak , tb , eve 

cold water, let it stand three hours, then allow it to ae ‘ ~seeigeh “_ — sae # read about ker 

boil ten minutes, strain it, and it is fit for use. aiandual Nee lek nin Amat seat i - wt J 

f ; , ug, an ‘ 

Breer Jetty.—Two pounds of beef and one pour cold water over it We 

pound of veal, fresh and free from fat; cut it into Arrowroot.—Mix a dessert-spoonful of arrow. lin 

emall as 3 add, if liked, salt, pepper, and a root'with a little cold water; have ready boilin Ms 

little spice ; put it into a stone jar with aquartof( ~ s a kettle, and pour it upon the serdebel ki 

water, tie a cloth tight over it, and boil it in 5 until it becomes quite clear, keeping it stirred all - 

saucepan of water for six or seven hours; pour it the time; add a little sugar. Where milk may be BoC 

aad Pag Mela ot nat Spa en a taken, it is very good made in the same way with ”" 
en es Se ne Pek Ae smal’ quantity 0 2 | milk instead of water, a dessert-spoonful of arrow- 
acy’ tebe lootan ay: root, and half a pint of milk; add a small bit of 

iro iynabiesascen ts comedy a yoo Catr’s-Foot Jetty.—Boil a cow heel or two bl 

arabic, one ounce of loaf sugar; let it simmer for a . : ; 
calf’s feet in two quarts of water for seven 4 ars, bl 


quarter of an hour, stirring it till the gum and 
isinglass are dissolved; then pour it into a plate 
or mould. When cold, it will be quite stiff. 


take all the fat and sediment from the jelly when 
cold. Boil it for twenty minutes with the juice of 
three lemons and the rind of two, pared very thin; 
about six ounces of sugar, the whites and shells of 
three eggs well beaten, and half an ounce of isin- 
glass; then add a pint-of wine, and let it boil five 
minutes longer; cover it up close, and let it stand 
off the fire half an hour; pour it through a jelly-bag 
until clear; put it into a mould. 








GrueL.—Rub smooth a large spoonful of Robin- 
son’s oatmeal with two of cold water, pour over this 
a pint of boiling water in which has been mixed 
three tablespoonfuls of milk; boil well for ten 
minutes. 








BarLey-WatTeR.—Wipe very clean, by rolling 
in a cloth, two tablespoonfuls of pearl barley; 
put it into a quart jug, with a lump or two of 
sugar, a grain or two of salt, and a strip of lemon- 
peel cut thin; fill up the jug with boiling water, 
and keep the mixture gently stirred for some 
minutes; then cover it down and let it stand until 
perfectly cold. In twelve hours, or less, it will be 
fit for use; but it is better when made over night. 
When the barley-water is poured off, it will be 


ORANGE JELLY.—To a pint of calf’s-foot stock 
put a pint of strained China orange juice mixed 
with that of one or two lemons; add six ounces of 
sugar, the rinds of three oranges and one lemon 
pared very thin, the whites and shells of three 
eggs; mix these well together. When it boils, let 
it simmer a quarter of an hour; take it off the fire, 
cover up close, and let it stand twenty minutes; 
then clear it. 





Port Wixt Jetty.—Take half a pint of port | lemon-peel. 
») 
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TOILET AND WORK-TABLE. 





FASHIONS. wearing them at theatres, operas, concerts, &¢. : 
There is little new to be said concerning the ) They are adopting a jacket called the ‘ Cendrillon,’ : 
styles in February. Winter fashions are settled. ( which is made in either blue, cerise, or ruby vel- ‘ 
Spring goods have not come in. There area few § vet, and lined with ermine; the form of it is high ‘ 
novelties we see mentioned in foreign journals of ) at the back and very open in front; the sleeves 
fashion; among them, fur linings for cloaks. A ( are long and sufficiently wide to allow of its being ‘ 
Paris letter-writer says :— slipped on and off easily.” , ‘ 
“T never remember so many fur linings as I “The same writer, remarking upon the queer 4 
have already remarked this winter; they are to be ? ornaments ladies wear in these days, says :— 
seen everywhere. The chilly Parisians are even “Keys are all the fashion. I do not know 
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whether it is a political allusion, but such is un- 
doubtedly the fact. The Princess de M. wore a 
gold key for a brooch at the last races. Pretty 
Countess de P., who is called one of the Polish 
Graces, wore a black velvet dress, embroidered all 
ever with blue bees, a wide blue silk sash, the ends 
of which were crossed in the centre by a large key 
suspended from gold rings; keys for ear-rings, and 
even a key embroidered on the corner of her hand- 
kerchief.” 

Here is the latest bulletin concerning hoops :— 

“Qne important item deserves special notice. 
We have all been under the delusion that crino- 
line was dying; indeed, in some instances that it 
had faded away completely; but nothing of the 
kind. At the opening of the French Chambers 
orinoline flourished as large asever. The Empress 
seemed to have baskets below her waist, so large 
was her crinoline round the hips.” 
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KNITTED BOOT FOR LADIES. 
Materials for one Pair.—One anda half ounce 
black, one and a half ounce white fleecy, some 
black &érlin wool; thick steel knitting-needles. 
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The pattern is worked in common brioche knit- 
ting, alternately one row with black, one with white 
wool. Put the wool at the end of each row, fasten 
it off, and begin with another color. . Begin the 
boot at the top with black fleecy; cast on 38 
stitches. 

Ist row of the brioche knitting: Slip the Ist 
stitch, alternately knit 1, throw the wool forward, 
slip 1, taking it on the needle as if you were going 


2d row, with white weol. Knit together the 
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stitch that was slipped, and that which was 
made, by throwing the wool forward in the pre- 
ceding row, and slip the knitted stitch after you 
have thrown the wool forward. Knit all the other 
rows like the 2d one, but change the colors. Knit 
82 rows without increasing. Increase once at the 
beginning of the next 44 rows, so that the 76th 
row has 82 stitches; then knit 14 rows without in- 
creasing; then 14 rows in plain black Berlin wool 
for the sole of the boot (knit in the first of these 
rows, as one stitch, the stitch and the wool thrown 
forward in the preceding row). Knit twice two 
together in the middle of each row. Then fold 
the work in the middle, so that the stitches come 
opposite each other, and cast off two opposite ones 
together. The sloped long sides are sewn together ; 
the black rows must be on the outside; fasten the 
ends off carefully. Sew also the toe of the sole 
against the toe of the boot, and cover the seam on 
the instep with a row of slip-stitches in black 
Berlin wool. Two long cords are made in chain 
stitches, to lace the boot on both sides of the seam, 
and are completed by small tassels of white wool, 
and tied in a bow at the top and bottom. 
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NEW STITCH IN KNITTING, 


FOR COMFORTERS, OPERA-CAPS, CARRIAGE SHAWLS 
JACKETS, ETC. 
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Cast on an uneven number of stitches. 

lst row—Slip one, make one, knit one, make 
one, knit one. Repeat. 

2d row—Slip one, then always knit two together 
to the end of the row. 
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CASE FOR EMBROIDERY COTTON, ETC. 

Materials.—Canvas, black and red fine embroid- 
ery chenille, twisted gold thread, red velvet ribbon, 
half an inch broad, gold beads, white silk. 

The outside of this little case is a piece of Java 
canvas seven inches long and five broad, orna- 
mented with a little embroidery. Our model is 


No. 1. 





worked in point Russe, with red and black che- 
nille, and twisted gold thread; the latter forms 
cross stitches between and upon the large chenille 
crosses, a8 shown in No.1. Cut a lining of white 
gauze or muslin the size of the embroidered part. 
Lay over it on both the cross sides a strip of silk 
about two inches and a half broad, and then with 
a piece of silk six inches long and five broad make 
the division for the cotton, silk, etc., making the 
hem and marking the divisions in fishbone stitch 


N 


with red sewing silk, No. 2. The prepared inner 
part must be fastened on to the back of the em- 
broidered part, and the whole bound with req 
velvet ribbon, and a little gold bead must be 
worked in on the right side with every stitch, 
Upon the wrong side the velvet ribbon is firmly 
sewn on with a cross stitch of fine black silk. Qn 
one long side place two hooks upon the right side, 
and on the other long side about half an inch from 


No. 2. 





the binding put two eyes of red silk in button-hole 
stitch; caver the places where the hooks are sewn 
on with a flat, red velvet bow, ornamented with 
gold beads. 
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CRAVAT-BOW OF VELVET RIBBON AND 
LACE. 
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Morner’s Warm SHAWL. 

MARGARET AND HER FRIENDS. 

Ouver Dae’s Decision. Philadelphia: James S. Clax- 
ton. 

Persons desirous of getting excellent books for Sun- 
day-school libraries, should go to Claxton’s. Among 
the good works recently published by him for young 
people, may be reckoned the three whose titles are 
given above. They are all from the pen of the same 
author, are pure in their morality, and convey lessons 
which cannot fail to benefit those who read them. 
Reside these qualities, the stories are such as cannot 
fail to attract and please even the most stupid or in- 
different of Sunday-school children. 


Artaur Mortanp. A Tale for Boys. 
Dick Fraser; or, THe Buriep Tatent. By Mrs. Joseph 

Lamb. Philadelphia: James S. Claxton. 

Two good stories for boys. The latter especially is 
worthy of praise and commendation for its interest- 
ing matter. These books are uniform in style, size 
and price with the three last mentioned, and in their 
bright, attractive bindings will make a highly-prized 
addition to our children’s home or Sunday-school 
libraries. 


Dorry Dimprz at HER GRANDMOTHER’S. By Sophie May. 

Boston: Lee d& Shepard. 

Of all the dear, cunning little people we have read 
of in books, none could exce! this mischievous Dotty 
Dimple and her little Cousin Flyaway. They are so 
roguish and lovely, and so naughty and troublesome— 
just like all innocent, unthinking little children—that 
we feel as though we could hug and kiss them im- 
moderately, and send them supperless to bed, all in 
the same breath. For an entertaining “wee” story for 
“wee” little people, we have never seen anything 
superior to this. We are glad to see that it is only the 
commencement of aseries. That there is to be be- 
side this a “ Dotty Dimple at Home,” “ Dotty Dimple 
out West,” “At Play,” “At School,” and “ Dotty Dim- 
ple’s Flyaway.” We shall be glad to welcome each 
andallif they bear out the promise of this first volume. 
The authoress is already widely known in all houses 
where there are little people as the writer of the 
“Prudy Series,” which has long been a favorite collec- 
tion with little children. Itis for sale at G. W. Pitch- 
ex’s, Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


Grrty AND May. Boston: W. V. Spencer. 

Another book for children, containing a very pretty 
little Christmas story. It reaches us too late for 
Christmas times, but birthdays and other holidays 
are coming, when this will be a very suitable gift for 
a little girl. , 


Tom Mitten. By Mrs. M. E. Rockwell. Philadelphia: 

J.C. Garrigues & Co. 

A story of every-day life, suited especially to the 
wants of boys. The tale concerns an Irish emigrant 
family of the thriftier sort, who find a home in Ame- 
rica—first in Philadelphia, then at St. Louis, and 
finally upon a western prairie. The youngest son of 
the family, Thomas, is the hero of the story, and the 
account of his wanderings from the path of duty, his 
temptations and yieldings to sin, his final reclamation 
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as the effect of a pious mother’s prayers and en- 


) treaties, are all effectively told, and calculated to 


accomplish a great deal of good. It is one of the 
books which may be conscientiously recommended 
to a Christian parent as worthy to be placed in the 
hands of his children. Deep religious truths are 
inculcated, and incentives to holy, useful lives thrown 
out, which will impress and ultimately prove of bene- 
fit to the youthful mind. The incidents of the tale are 
truthful, and but the repetition to the life of the ex- 
periences of many emigrant families. It will be read 
with interest by all. 


Wit o’ tHe Wisp. A Fable. Translated by Miss L. 

Kitty Onstien. New York: Carleton €& Co. 

A little German fairy tale, mixed up with incidents 
in real life, and rendered very interesting by the man- 
ner in which the story is told. The children are 
always ready for a new fairy story. We promise them 
a treat in this. Itis attractively bound and illustrated, 
and is a very pretty gift book for the season. 


Penny WISE AND Pound FoouisH. By Mrs. Carey Brock. - 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The story is about a miller and his family. Twin 
sons, only clildren, are married and settled in life, 
both being in business with the father. One marries 
a proud, ambitious woman, loving rule and desiring 
gain. The other chooses a meeker spirited help- 
meet, loving, gentle, trusting and willing. Both are 
happily mated, and all goes well for a season. Finally 
the father fails in his business, and the mill passes 
into other hands. The sons are offered positions in 
the mill The proud, spirited wife counsels her hus- 
band not to accept the menial office of hireling where 
he has once been master, and so he rejects the posi- 
tion of foreman. The brother subject to different 
wifely influence takes the offer despised by the other, 
and rising rapidly in favor, after some years becomes 
owner of the mill. Meanwhile, the foolish couple 
start off in pursuit of some new employment. They 
are unsuccessful. The wife leaves her husband finally 
to seek some remunerative labor for herself. He falls 
into bad habits, and becomes a drunkard. Adversity 
softens the spirit of his wife, and gradually he is re- 
claimed. The sequel is a happy one. The lesson is 
for girls—showing how much power for evil or for 
good a wife may have over her husband and family. 


Watpemar Krone’s Yours. By H.F. Ewald. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott. 

This is a Danish tale rendered into English. It 1s 
not often that translations from this language find a 
place among our floating literature, and therefore this 
little tale aads to its other attractions the charm of 
novelty. The story in itself is very pleasantly told, 
being the old, old theme of “true love” which “ never 
runneth smoothly,” but which terminates in unmea- 
sured happiness at the last. The book outside and 
inside will be found exceedingly interesting and 
attractive to our readers. 


Brity Grime’s Favorite. By May Mannering. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 
A very interesting book for boys. Full of fresh 
incident, pleasantly told; a good book for Sunday- 
schools, full of moral and religious truth. 
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Aunt Ze.petn’s Basy. By the author of “Adventures 
ofa German Toy.” Boston: William V. Spencer. 
3uy this charming little book, every mother that 

has a little girl old enough to understand what is read 

to her. A more quaint, delightful child’s story we 
have seldém met with. Itis but the reprint of experi- most appreciative, that of personal experience. We 
ences known in every house where there is a darling ( understand better the meaning of battles, seiges, 


; the story, which continues the fortunes of the two 
baby, all told in the language of little a victories, and defeats, as they touch home and indi. 
: 


families introduced in the previous volume. 

After our own civil war, we read “The Draytons and 
the Davenants,” and “ On Both Sides of the Sea,” from 
a new stand-point of observation, the keenest and 


Arria, Aunt Zelpeth’s niece, who considers the baby vidual life. The author has covered with living flesh, 
her especial charge, and is herself just such a simple- 5 and given a palpitating heart to the dry bones of his. 
hearted, sweet-tempered, bright little body as we all ) tory, and all who read her books will thank her for 
like to encounter in a book or in real life. the service. 

Nice story-books for very little ones it is difficult to 


The following were received too late for thi 
find. We hope this may have an extensive sale. — oe oa 


but will receive notice in the next number:— 
CINDERELLA. 
Tue SLeePine Beauty IN THE Woops. 

Modern versions of two nursery tales, by Miss 
Thackary, re-publishing by Loring, Boston. “Cin- 
derella is spirited, but “ The Sleeping Beauty” is rather 
a dull performance. 


From M. W. Dodd, New York. 

Erste Denmore. By Martha Farquharson. 

Tue CLIFFORD HousrHotp. By J. F. Moore. 

Tue Littte Fox; or, Tne Story or Capr. Sm F. J, 
M’Cuintocr’s Arctic Expepition. Written for the 
Young. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

On Born Sipes oF THE Sra: A Story of the Common- Tommy Kickup; or, A Parr = Buack Eyes, By Rosa 

wealth and the Restoration. A Sequel to “The Abbott. 


Draytons and the Davenants.” By the author of Gezx amp Frmp; on, Tas Apvewrunss or 4 Guan Be 
“Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” New ne aaa ‘ = 
By Oliver Optic. 


York: 0,37. Met, CiaupiA. By Amanda M. Douglass, author of “In 

_ As an inside view of social and religious life at one Trust,” “Stephen Dane,” &c. 

of the most noted periods of English history, a period ) Gotpen Truras. (A beautiful yolume of selections from 
whose strong impress has been felt by every succeed- religious writers.) 

ns generation, this volume has an interest and a Bom Shella @ Co. New York. 

fascination pecuiiarly its own. The author’s remark- M Shev, Geo, W. Bavnunan. D.D. By Ber. ke 
able power of transferring herself into the very heart eee: id ag a Pace re ara te he Rs 
and life of a long past age, and reflecting not only its ( Van Nest, D. D. 

tone and spirit, but its peculiarities of thought, habit, Q From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
prejudice and passion, is fully maintained throughout Tae Frrenpsaips or Women. By William R. Alger. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TALKS AT ROCKLEDGE. I never spoke of this to any one before. After all, 
) Grace, how the heart of man answereth to heart!” 
¢ “Yes, Kitty, and what an unutterable comfort it is 
to find another soul whose experience repeats our 
own—takes from us that sense of loneliness which 
bears so heavily upon human souls at times. We 
grope our way through the deep solitudes of the 
wilderness, and suddenly we hear a voice calling to 
us in the mother-tongue of our inmost natures, and 
we are alone no more.” 
The tears were in Grace’s eyes. She leaned over 
and laid her hand in mine, and the silence of the next 
“Has it ever struck you that our dreams have a § ten minutes held its own sweet and tender eloquences. 
wonderful power over our moods, thoughts, feelings, 5 I broke it first. “Grace, where have your dreams 
shaping and coloring them for whole days together, been?” 


“ ITTY,” said Grace, and she paused there. « 
We were sitting alone together in the library, 
she and I, and for the last few minutes I had been 
conscious she was regarding me with something 
thoughtful and pensive in her face. Some deep feel- 
ing Jay behind all, shy to cover itself with a gar- 
ment of words and stand out in the light. So I sat 
still, with my book in my hands, and waited for it 
patiently. 
“Well, dear, I am listening.” 


dragging us down to lower levels, striking the key- “Far off into my girlhood; and one face. came out 
note of our worst and weakest feelings, or lifting us 2 of all the group and stood before me in its first fresh 
up to new and wider ranges, where we find broader ? loveliness—the face that I loved best. It followed me 
horizons, and walk in the joy, strength—exultation of ( through all the dream—it has haunted me through 
our highest and noblest feelings?” all the day.” 
“Yes.” I said, softly, for the subject and everything “And not for good, Grace.” 

eonnected with it had a certain awe for me, though “You have discerned that, Kitty. You know what 
the phrenologists never gave me credit for large § Iwas at that time—aschool-girl full of crude, confused 
veneration. “Yes, I have felt all that,” I said. “My notions of life. the currents needing to run through a 
dreams have haunted me like good or evil spirits for ) long sieve of years, leaving much residuum of foolish 
days, lifting me up at times, as you say, into my ) dreams and ideas behind them, but withal ardent, 
highest, or dragging me down to my lowest moods. ? enthusiastic, investing life and people in the ‘coleur de 
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rose’ of my tears. Ah, it was a happy time, after 

” 
> Yes, Grace, so were the rattle-boxes and rag-babies 
of infancy, but you and I would not be set back 
amongst them to-day.” 

«True enough, Kitty. So I had, after the manner 
of school-girls, my bosom friend, the one who came 
to me last night, who has been with me all this day. 
How I did jove that girl! What vows we made to 
each other of eternal faith and fondness. How my 
heart and thought invested her with every virtue and 
grace possible to girlhood. She turned out a very 
commonplace woman, after all. I met her not very 
jong ago, her mind divided betwixtsthe fashions, her 
husband, and her babies, of which she had three, and 
I was perfectly conscious of the complacent pity with 
which she regarded me, because I had nothing to say 
of either. How we do go apart in life.” 

“But your going apart antedated that meeting, I 
fancy.” 

“True again, Kitty. We all have to learn sooner or 
later the lesson of disappointment and disloyalty in 
those we have loved and trusted. This school friend 
of mine taught it to me first. It was a terrible revela- 
tion. I do not mean to blame her so much, either. 
Probably the thing looked quite different from her 
stand-point; still it was a plain case of faithlessness. 
The pang was keen and bitter as it well could be. 
You can imagine al] that, for I held the most romantic 
of creeds respecting friendship, and at least believed 
there was nothing I would not dare or suffer for mine. 
Bat the touchstone had proved wanting, the friend I 
had loved and trusted above all others. There could 
be no doubt about it. It was such a contemptible 
matter, too. Something happened that placed me for 
the moment in the relation of a rival, and piqued her 
vanity, and she betrayed me, and sold my love. Even 
now, though it was all done so long ago, and I had 
fancied it all forgiven and forgotten, I cannot look 
back upon that time without a certain feeling of in- 
dignation, for it was petty and cruel, Kitty.” 

“IT know it was, Grace, because I have lived it all, 
too.” 

“And you know, too, just how the shock weakened 
fora time, your faith in human nature, your belief in 
any truth and steadfastness of affection—how, with 
the hot, passionate grief of your youth, you cove- 
nanted never to put faith in mortal promises and 
vows again. They were all deceitful and desperately 
wicked.” 

“Ah, Grace, you are reading a page from the chap- 
ter of my girlhood.” 

“I had to confide my griefs to some sympathetic 
ear; and here I chose wisely. I imparted my griefs to 
one of our assistant teachers, a young lady several 
years my senior; she listened sympathetically to the 
story of my griefs, for she had a broad and generous 
nature; but when I went on to affirm vehemently my 
utter scepticism in the affection and loyalty of my 
kind, she broke in quietly with, ‘But, my dear, you 
would not have done this thing which your friend 
has for the world—you are confident of that?’ 

“Done it? with a flash of indignation: ‘I would 
have died first.’ 

“‘Then am I to understand, Grace, that you regard 
yourself as the only instance of fidelity in the world— 
4 solitary exception in the midst of your faithless 
sex?’ ; : 

“I was dumb, Kitty. Here was, to quote Dr. Ben, a 
‘poser.’ Of course I was not fool enough to maintain 
any such ground as my friend had suggested, and the 
question did for me what homilies on the subject 
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could not have done at that time. Yet Iam ashamed 
to confess my weakness even to you, Kitty; but that 
dream of mine last night brought back with such 
strange vividness all the misery of that time. I lived 
over each pang again, and to-day the face of my old 
school friend haunts me, and something of the old 
doubt and depression clings to my atmosphere; they 
make it murky.” 

“It will grow clear and serene in a little while, 
Grace. It is singular enough how some people have 
just the same effect on me that your dream has on you. 
They may not mean it, but one thing is certain, I can 
never be in the atmosphere of these sort of people 
without mine becomes darkened with suspicions and 
dislike. They sow doubt and distrust through all 
their talk, they lower and depress one’s tone, and be- 
fore one is aware of it, one finds himself growing cold, 
hurt, rasped towards this person and that. 1 grow 
uneasy always with such people. I have to guard 
against their unwholesome influence as one who is 
rheumatic does against those east wind mists that 
crawl in stealthily at the chinks, and creep in at the 
cracks of doors and windows, and penetrate your 
bones before you are aware of it. I just hate that 
kind of people. I mean I just hate that thing in 
them, for it is safest, best, and in the long run, it is 
the only truth, to have faith in one’s fellows.” 

“ Of course itis,” echoed Dr. Ben, coming in at the 
door. He had only caught the last clause of my re- 
mark, and for us we had been so engaged in our talk 
that neither had heard his gig roll up in the starry 
darkness outside. “What was the theme of your dis- 
course, Kitty ?” 

“Trusting human nature. It is better to do that 
than to be always doubting it, isn’t it now?” 

“Yes; a thousand times, yes. All experience, all 
history, all progress prove that. Look at the bene- 
factors of the world. Have they ever accomplished 
anything for their race without holding on with a 
death-grapple to their faith in the better side of man- 
kind, despite all the obloquy, the persecution, the 
hootings by daylight, the stabs in the dark which 
they have encountered? The Martin Luthers, the 
Williams of Orange, the Washingtons have all alike 
held steadily to their faith in this better side of hu- 
man nature, despite its fall and loss, and the end has 
gloriously justified them. 

“ And so, within our own narrower working spheres, 
the truth stands for every one of us. Special instances 
of treachery and baseness we shall have to encounter, 
and where motives are not wholly bad, we shall find 
their quality mixed and confused, we shall learn that 
it is not safe or wise to trust implicitly, always we 
shall find room and need for the exercise of a broad 
charity; but we can only live truly and usefully by 
always recognizing the higher side of men, whether 
in masses or individuals; by appealing to their better 
instincts. their nobler selves, their loftier moods. 
And whether we deal with nations or individuals, for 
both have their moods and eclipses, the lower side: 
must be taken into account. That is a fact, the 
mournfulest, the most terrible of all that God or man 
can deal with, and we see how He has done with it. 

“To reach whatever of latent good is in us, to- 
awaken, develop, enlarge it, is our work on a small 
scale, as it has been on a larger one that of all the 
grand workers in the world’s great drama.” 

“There, Grace, is your atmosphere cleared?” 

“Yes, Kitty,” her smile bright and triumphant. 

The doctor looked from one to the other. “ What 
does all this mean?” he asked. 

Just then the clock struck. I was glad of a chance 
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for a little revenge: Dr. Ben had so often cut short ; 


our talks at their most interesting point, and sent us 

reluctantly to bed. SolI gravely informed him that it 

was ten, and took a malicious pleasure in the look 

which said plainly enough he would like to disobey 

his own rules for once. But these had made ten 

o'clock our curfew. Vv. F. 3. 
—_—~o——— 


A NEW ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

A Naples correspondent writes:—“This volcano 
since December, 1861, has been almost quiescent, 
with the exception of one or two sulky and uncertain 
puffs, and the clear blue Italian atmosphere had 
ceased to be marked with the spiral columns of 
smoke. On the very summit had gasped the huge 
crater, measuring nearly seven hundred feet in cir. 
cumference, around which even children might have 
played, being careful only to avoid certain sulphurous 
exhalations which were emitted at intervals. During 
the last two years asmall cone has been formed by the 
matter gradually ejected from this sulphurous hole. 
You would searcely see its head above the walls of the 
high crater; but now, like some presumptuous strip- 
ling, itthas shot up above its venerable parent, and is 
fuming, and spluttering, and storming with all the ar- 
rogant impatience of youth. It has sent forth an im- 
mense quantity of lava, converting the surrounding 
crater into a lake of fire. At first the high circling 
walls kept it within bounds; but gradually it has risen 
and risen, until it is now flowing down in several direc- 
tions where the abrupt and irregular wall admits of a 
passage.” 

ipiaiiatien 


STYLE IN WRITING. 

“What stands between Americans and good writ- 
ing,” says some one in the Aflantic Monthly, “is usually 
want of culture; we write as well as we know how, 
while in England the obstacle seems to be merely a 
boorish whim. The style of English books and maga- 
zines is growing far less careful than ours—less fin- 
ished, less harmonious, more slip-shod, more slangy. 
What second-rate American writer would see any wit 
in describing himself, like Dean Alford, in his recent 
book on language, as ‘an old party in a shovel? 
These bad examples are to be regretted; for doubt- 
less, ten times as many original works are annually 
published in England as in America, and we have an 
hereditary right to seek from that nation those 
models of culture for which we must now turn to 
France.” 

a ee 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 

The intelligence and judgment of the Imperial 
Commission in the matter of awards are clearly 
evinced in the following extract from The Exposition 
Universelle Illustrated. 

(“Publication authorized by the Imperial Com- 
mission”): 

“By their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. 
Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe’s system of sewing 
machines important modifications, which have placed 
them in the front rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been awarded 
them affirms, moreover, that none of the machines 
from the workshop of Howe, or of his principal tribu- 
taries, unite the qualities of simplicity and solidity of 
mechanism by which these machines are distin- 
guished above all others ” 

“In their machine, remarkable for its form and 
elegance, they have snbstituted for the shuttle of 
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Howe a small flat disk which revolves vertically with 
unvarying swiftness. Hence this machine is the 
most simple of all, and notwithstanding its great pre- 
cision in operation, its price is not above that of the 
most imperfect systems 

“Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solidity 
of mechanism, and facility of management, such are 
the essential qualities united in the Wheeler & Wilson 
machine, constituting a superiority which the jury 
has with unanimity recognized and proclaimed. 

“Tothese gentlemen the goid medal was awarded ag 
manufacturers of machines ; to Mr. Elias Howe a similar 
medal was awarded as propagator. The distinction 
made by the jury explains itself. 

“The original machine of Thimonnier, only needed 
to pass into the skilful hands of Wheeler & Wilson, 
to receive its highest perfection. To-day, thanks to 
its cheapness, their machine is accessible to all. Its 
simplicity assures it not only a place in the chamber 
of the seamstress, but its elegant form wins its ad 
mittance into the most sumptuous parlor.” 

ee 
HAWTHORNE. 

When Nathaniel Hawthorne made his first literary 
venture in one of the popular annuals of the day, he 
did not attract the slightest attention. This was in 
1827. Ten years afterwards, he collected his various 
sketches in a volume with the title of “Twice Told 
Tales ;” but he had great difficulty in finding a pub 
lisher, and the book had no success. It was not until 
the appearance, in 1850, of “The Scarlet Letter,” that 
his rare genius found recognition. For twenty years, 
he says, I was “the obscurest man of letters in Ame- 
rica.” 

—— +>e — 
Bound Volumes of the Children’s Hour. 


You cannot find anything for children in the book 
way so cheap and beautiful as these volumes, to say 
nothing of the purity, interest and excellence of the 
reading. Each volume complete in itself—there are 
two for the year 1867—contains over thirty of the finest 
engravings, and is elegantly bound in English faney 
cloth, gilt. The price is $1 a volame, sent by mail to 
any address. Both volumes bound in one $1.75. $275 
will pay for the bound volume for 1867, and the maga 
zine (Children’s Hour) for 1868. 
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Tre Great AMERICAN TEA Company.—In noticing the 
operations of this large and enterprising establish 
ment, it may be proper for us to offer a remark in 
explanation of the reasons which induce us to call 
the attention of the community to a concern which 
has reached its eminence in public favor. It is our 
undeviating rule to exercise a scrupulous judgment 
in relation to business enterprises—never recom- 
mending any except such as we believe have been 
proved worthy and reliable, and whose system of 
business, uprightness of dealing with their customers, 
and ample capital to fulfil their engagements, are fully 
established. Upon these principles we call attention 
to the advertisement of The Great American Tea 
Company, published in our advertising columns. The 
Company have several very large stores, located in 
different parts of the city, stocked with the best and 
most serviceable goods, which they are content to 
sell at merely living profits, as they have proved by 
their prices for the Jast five or six years. They have 
but one price, which is no small consideration to those 
who are dependent to any considerable degree upon 
servants or children to make purchases, or to those 
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who wish to order from the country. By these rules 
alone the Company propose in the future to conduct 
their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. Believing 
that the ability and disposition of the Company are 
ample to perform all they promise, warrants us in 
calling special attention to them in our columns. It 
is a trite saying “that the honest strivings of hon- 
est men are sure to be commended, their business 
efforts encouraged and ultimately adequately com- 
pensated.—Methodist. 
—_— Ho 


UNITY IN VARIETY. 


Says Mr. Beecher:—“I should not like my tulip 
stalks to bear rhododendrons; I should prefer that 
they should beartulips. I like my apple-trees to bear 
apples, and not pears. I do not want my peach-trees 
to bear plums, or my plum-trees to bear peaches. I 
have plum-trees to do the plum business, and peach- 
trees to do the peach business. And yet, there is no 
want of harmony in my orchard. There may be unity 
with differences. Separateness may be formed into 
one generic whole, while each one has its own pecu- 
liar function to perform. And, in looking over the 
great husbandry of God, I see that He has one church 
to represent one phase of His work, and another to 
represent another phase, and that every possible 
method is required to represent the whole; and I 
glory in this, that the unity of love includes all these 
diverse modes. The total fruitfulness of Christi- 
anity springs out of this individualism of church and 


sect. 
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“Tue Attantico AtMANAC.”—Ticknor & Fields must 
be congratulated on having produced the best annual 
of its class yet attempted in this country or England. 
Letter press, literary matter, illustrations on wood 
and in chromo-lithography, are all of the best quality, 
and combine to make an elegant souvenir. The four 
seasons in chromo, are beautiful specimens of art, and 
alone worth the price of the Almanac. 


— oe 


“AmertcaAN ScHoot Institute,” founded 1855, is a re- 
liable educational bureau. 1. To aid all who seek well 
qualified teachers. 2. To represent Teachers who 
desire Positions. 3. To give Parents information of 
good Schools. 4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School 
Properties. J. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Actuary, 430 
Broome St., New York. 

Information of Teachers will be furnished, which 
shall embrace—Opportunities for education; special 
qualification for teaching; experience, and in what 
schools; references; age; religious preferences; 
salary expected; candidate’s letter, and sometimes a 
photographic likeness. They nominate several can- 
didates, and thus give opportunity for selection. 

Twelve years’ trial has proved the “American 
School Institute” a useful and efficient auxiliary in 
the Educational Machinery of our country. Its 
patrons and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. Principals, School Officers, and 
others, should give early notice of what Teachers 
they may want. Testimony for “American School 
Institute” from highest educational and business 
authorities sent when required. 

A “Bulletin of Teachers,” who seek positions, may 
be found in the “American Educational Monthly,” 
which will be sent when applied for. 

a a od ; : 

4a All club subscribers to. The Home Magazine can 

have The Children’s Hour for one dollar. 
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“Tae Son or my Frienp.”—We have published this 
Temperance Story, which illustrates the evil and 
danger of wine drinking at social parties, in a neat 
tract of sixteen pages, at a cheap rate, in order to sup- 
ply any who may wish to give it a circulation. Five 
copies will be sent by mail on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Twenty-five copies for one dollar. One hun- 
dred copies for three dollars and twenty-five cents. 
We think no one can read it, without being deeply 
impressed with the necessity of creating a public sen- 
timent adverse to a custom fraught with so much 
peril to young men in all large towns and eities. 


—_—~e— 


Lirpincotr’s Macazine.—The literary event of the 
season is the advent of this new magazine, the first 
number of which raises it at once to the highest rank 
in periodical literature. It is issued by the great pub- 
lishing house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadel- 
phia, and with a prestige that makes success a fore- 
gone conclusion. 

-———_$*O0o— 


Bot we especially desire to call attention to the Cabi- 
net Organs exposed by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. These instruments are very 
superior. The tone produced is remarkable, and far 
surpasses all others that we have heard for its rich, 
mellow quality. It pleases and surprises at the same 
time. It delights with its depth and body of sound, 
so much resembling the organ that if you did not see 
the instrument you would declare it a veritable pipe- 
organ. The tone of these instruments, unlike those 
of many other manufacturers, grows most favorably 
upon the ear. ‘This firm have on exhibition several 
instruments of different styles; and, in our judgment, 
there is nothing manufactured on this side of the 
water that will equal them. We have good manufac- 
turers in Europe, it is true, and they turn out splen- . 
did organs; but none that will compare favorably 
with those on exhibition by Mason & Hamlin. They 
carry off the palm in their line of wares.—London 
“ Anglo American Times.” 

en aie eel 


“Dattas GaBralrH,” is the title of a new novel by 
Mrs. R. H. Davis, author of “ Waiting for the Verdict,” 
commenced in the first number of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

mncugeins 

«“Gerrina Up a Cius.”—We thank the correspondent 
who sends us an article with this title, for her warm 
praise of Taz Home Macazinz, as well as for the good 
service done in its behalf. Modesty prevents our 
publishing it. We are not surprised, that ameng one 
of the class she describes, a very different kind of 
reading from what we give is preferred, nor, that 
among thoughtful, refined, and earnest people, she 
had only to tell her errand to secure the desired sub- 


scription. 
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aa For $4 we send “The Home Magazine” and 
“Godey’s Lady’s Book” one year. For $2.50 we send 
“Home Magazine” and “Children’s Hour” for a year 
For $5 we send all three of these magazines fora year. 
oo. ed 
4G> Specimen numbers of “Home Magazine,” 15 
cents. Specimen numbers of “Children’s Hour,” 10 
cents. 
wgueiaasass 
4a For Premium offers see January number of 
Home Magazine. 
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“Its exquisite beauty surpasses our anticipations,.” 
1 8 8 rm | ip 
HOW TO GET " j of; 
§ 
6 ' THE CHILDREN’S KOUR: 
A SEWI NG M ACHIN CA MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR THE LITTLE ONES 
i EDITED BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


¢ 
WITHOUT ITS COSTING YOU ANY MONEY. 2 TERMS :—$1.25 a year, in advance. 5 copies for 
AN EASY, PLEASANT, AND CERTAIN WAY. ¢$5._ 10 copies, and one to getter-up of club, $10. “The 
The publishers of “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGA- ( — — and “Arthur’s Home Magazine,” one 
ZINE,” and that elegant and attractive periodical, A fas he see 
“THE CHILDREN’S HOUR» edited by 'T. B Antuur,¢ 4 Specimen numbers 10 cents. 
make tlie following liberal offers:— ( BISHOP SIMPSON says of 
¢ 





For fifty subscribers to “The Home Magazine,” 


¢ 
(Terms $2 a year) they will send a WILLUUX & » bb ~ } 
GIBBS, or a WHEELER & WILSUN SEWING MA- @ laren s our” 
CHINE, worth $56, manutacturers’ cash price. ¢ es 7 ’ 
For seventy-five subscribers to “The Children’s ¢, “1 have no hesitation in commending it as one ot 
Hour,” (Terms $1.25 a year) they will send one of the ( the best Magazines published for children.” 


above machines. ¢ 
For forty “Children's Honr.” and twenty “Home ( BISHOP STEVENS, of Pennsylvania, says of 


Magazine,” they will send a machine as above. (bh Th Ch “ ] ] 
For thirty subscribers to “Children’s Hour” and ld H ad 

twenty-five to “Home Magazine,” they will send 4 e ] ren. S our: 

sewing machine. , “T believe that its introduction into every house- 
For $60 they will send ten “Home Magazines,” twenty ) hold would prove a blessing to young and old.” 


“Children’s Hours,” and a sewing machine, as above. 
The subseribers need not all be sent at one time,( REV. GEO. D. BOARDMAN says of 


nor from the same —— ok a a th ' ’ " 
Sg~ Specimen numbers of “Home Magazine,” 15 Th Ch ld H a 
cents. Specimen numbers of “Children’s Hour,” 10 e 1 ren S our: , 


cents. Circulars accompany them, giving full partic- “Tam deli sh gr : ‘ r 

di ‘ , : ghted with ‘The Children’s Hour, I do 
ulars, and containing besides other and very attractive ) not see how a more entertaining. instructive or profit: 
premium offers. able Magazine could be put in the hands of our chil- 


“The Ilome Magazine” is too well known to re-) gren” 
quire special mention, and “The Children’s Hour” is ) 


ronounced the purest, most beautiful and attractive) mp a 
juvenile magazine published in this or any other coun- HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES says of 


"Tn almost any populous neighborhood, or town E ” The Children’s Hour a 


moderate size, enough subscribers to get a machine 3 f oe 
can readily be obtained. “This dear little monthly visitant we believe to be 


A little concerted action among the friends of a? by far the purest, safest, and most attractive magazine 
poor, industrious woman, anxious to help herself, for the little ones at home, published in this country.” 
would easily get her a sewing machine. 

“The Children’s Hour” is so beautiful, attractive) MR. JOHN B. GOUGH says of 


and cheap, that : can 4 oe co ge Satan trouble) ¢¢ . a y 

into almost any family where there are children. Th Ch ld aH . 
We vary, in this, the inducements of our general ad-( e l ren S our a 

vertisement, in order to make it as easy as possible. “T ean endorse it thoroughly. It is a 


&e Do not be deterred from making an effort for . bate oat Ee 
fear it may be labor lost. Get all the subscribers you ph visitor to the family of children at my 
can, and, if the number falls short, then write to us, ) 3 


and we will let yon know what oe sum of) ¢ a y y 
money to send in order to securea machine. We will ) Th Ch ld H 

always make this sum as small as possible. It will) e 1 ren S our 
range between $10 and $20. Remember that the cash \ js as beautiful as the best typography and the best 


price of the machine is $56. \ artists ean make it. Two volumes a year, beginning 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, (in January and July. The number for January, 1868, 


( will be the mosé beautiful number of a child’s maga- 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. ( zine ever published. Terms as above. 


— Address TT, §. ARTHUR & SON.,. 
LEWIS LADOMUs, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


monn eaLen & JEWELER.) ‘(1H WEBER PIANO-FORTES. 


WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. x Celebrated for Depth and Richness of Tone, Driltioncy, 
e inging Quality and Durability, having been tested for 
802 Chestnut St., Phila. dd Quality ¥ 8 


eighteen years. 

THEY ARE T N vi - 
Has on hand a large and splendid assortment of Dia- pn STANDARD PIANO OF THE DAY. 
mond Jewelry of all kinds, such as Rings, Pins, Studs, 


ALSO, ; 
Diamond Sets. &e. 








































Also on hand. a large esnitirnént) VOSE/S BEAUTIFUL BOSTON PIANOS, 


of American, Swiss and English ye ( AND 
My assortment of Jewetry is complete in all re-} * ’ 
spects, embracing articles of the highest cost, as also \ Shoninger Melodeon Co.'s 


articles of comparatively small value. ¢ j 

Silverware of all kinds 3; also. eee ee for ( TREAT, LINSLEY & C0.’8 ORGANS AND MELODEONS. 
Bridal Presents. Particular attention paid to Repairing | 
Watches. Diamonds, and all other Precious Stones For sale only by 
Bought for Cash, as also Old Gold and Silver. J. A. GETZE, 
4 Orders from the country promptly attended to. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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CONVALESCENCE. 
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HERTHA WAIST. 

A style suitable for Winsey and the general class of worsted fabrics used for home or ordinary toilet. The 
short straps forming the trimming are of silk or velvet, and these are crossed by parallel lines of the same ma- 
terial in another color. Around yoke defines the shoulders back and front. Black and green upon stone 
color have a pretty effect. Also black and pearl-color upon purple. 





No. 1. i No. 2. 
No. 1—Dark blue silk, plain body and double skirt, the lower trimmed with two rows of black velvet and stars 


of white silk set about twelve inches apart; the upper is cut off in sections across the back and front, and the 
sides left long, like broad sash ends; it is bound with velvet, bordered with deep bullion fringe, and trimmed 
with one row of black silk ruching. The sash and sleeves are ornamented with stars. ‘ 

No. 2—Evening dress of straw-colored taffetas, trimmed with guipure lace and jet nailheads; the body is cut 
half low at the neck, and striped with pipings of satin. which, with a row of lace headed by a piping studded 
with nail heads, describes a berthe; a rosette is set in the centre, whence two sashes of guipure, formed each by 
two rows seamed with a piping, descend upon the skirt, crossing at the belt, and disposed one upon each side 
of the skirt. They are held in place by lace rosettes. A cross-cut fold of silk with a row of lace trimming sur 
rounds the bottom, except at the left side, where it ascends to describe a large point. Three rosettes are set in 
the space. Puffed sleeves covered with lace. . 


(182) 




















NEW BODICE 
If made of black material—silk, satin, or -velvet—this is serviceable as a beautiful addition to any plain dress. 
It is fitted to the figure. The shape under the arm is elongated into two sash ends. The trimming gives this 
bodice the effect of being formed by a series of gores. Velvet will answer upon satin or silk, and satin piping 
for velvet. It closes in front with jet buttons. The edge, with the exception of the sashes and shoulder-straps, 
js scalloped and the whole is finished with a ruffle of guipure lace. 
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No. 1. 


No. 2. 
. No. 1.—A Gabrielle of rich garnet silk, trimmed with ruchings and rosettes of the same material, and black 
ullion fringe; the trimming upon the sleeve is continued across the shoulder seam upon the waist, like a 
bretelle, and in a curved basque shape upon the skirt 


and set at the distance of two inches apart. 


trimmed in the back with seven vertical rows of velvet, about fourteen inches long, 
ornamental buttons in the ends. These are continued down the skirt. 


are trimmed with straight row 


Three seams upon each side of the front 
s of velvet, descending from the belt. across which space cross-bars of velvet are 
set at the bottom to the depth of five rows. Coat-sleeve o 
side, and a cuff and epaulet of cross-bars. 


directi : a little beyond the first seam. Two rows follow the same 
irection, below the simulated basque, and the front is closed with rosettes; the skirt trains sufficiently to 
produce a graceful effect. 3 


No. °—A sapphire poplin made with a gored skirt and plain round body. The ski 


rt trains moderately, and is 
one inch and a half wide, 
The front of the waist is closed with bars of velvet, having large 


rnamented with two straight rows upon the upper 
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Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 


TREY Mat BUT ONCE. 


BALLAD. 















































Words.by THomas Moore. Music by E. Levy. 
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1. They met but once in youth’ssweet hour, And never since that 
2. Sweet dream of youth, oh ne’er a-gain Let either meet the 
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Hath absence, time, or grief had pow’r To chase that dream a - way. 
They left so smooth and smiling then, Or see what it is now. 
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They’ve seen the suns of other skies, On other shores have sought delight, 
For youth the spell was on-ly thine; From thee a-lone th’ en-chantment flows a” 
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[Batered according to Act of Congress, a. p. 1867. by Lex & Watxer, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 
(134) 
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But never more _ toblesstheireyes Can comea dream so bright. 
That makes the world aroundtheeshine Withlightthy-self bestows 
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They met but once, a day was all, Oh love’s young hopes’ they knew, 
They met but once, oh! ne’er a gain Let either meet the brow 
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fresh as then it flew. 


And still their hearts that day recall, 
see what it is now. 


‘hey left so smooth and smiling then, 
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LOUISA BODICE. 
A square-necked Fanchon waist with shoulder-straps and sash-ends in the back descending from a fan bow. 


The body is cut plain and the fan shape formed by a fine cording of satin heading black lace. The material 
should be of silk or satin, The sashes and belt are corded with satin and edged with wide bullion or Angola 
eee. The front of the waist is like the back, with the exception that the fan descends to a rosette instead of 
& sash. 


Stone-colored silk trimmed with cherry-colored satin, black lace and fringe, would be a dressy mode to wear 
with a green dress, 





No. 1. , ict 


No. 1.—A Gabrielle robe of black qros d'Afrique. The bottom of the skirt. including the train, is trimmed with 
a flounce and a puffing, set in with flat plaifs. the Vy edge being Jaid all in one direction, and the lower in the 


apposite way. This produces a beautiful effect. e puffing is bordered with a fold of satin, top and bottom. 
Silk crosses, bound with satin. are set at regular intervals above the upper fold. The fiounce does not extend 
across the front width; instead, there is a fall of silk leaves hound. The stripes of satin set upon each side of 
the front width ascend over the waist and trim the skirt in the back in the same way; Similar stripes trim the 
outer seam of the sleeve. These stripes are separated at intervals, and joined with jet buckles. Belt fastened 
with a satin bow. 

No. 2—A delicate ashes-of-rose poult. The front and side-widths are ornamented with a graduated flounce. 
scalloped at the bottom, bound with satin of the same shade. and headed with a satin fold, edged with satin 
poizts. A fold of silk, finished with points, forms cuffs and epaulets. Sashes. trimmed with satin and knotted 
eae upon each side from the belt. The flounce is not continued around the skirt, but finishes i 

he side seams. 
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